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Every  home  library  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  BOOK  OF  MOR- 
MON in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  excellent  bindings — 

Decorated  Cloth  $1.75 

Half  Keratol  $2.25 

Keratol  (Flexible)  $3.00 

Morocco  (Flexible)   $4.00 

New  India  Paper 
Pocket  Edition 

This  handy  volume  just  off 
the  bindery — ^makes  its  wel- 
come appearance  for  the  first 
time.  Every  missionary  and 
class  worker  wil  Iwant  a  copy. 
Slips  comfortably  into  the 
pocket. 

Price  $5.00 
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On  Broadway, 
Between 
Main  and 
State 


"Where 
Quality  and 
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Dependable** 


Ready  to  Serve  You 

r^UR  new  fall  stocks  now  intact  most  conspicu- 
ously reflect  this  store's  policy  of  selecting 
merchandise  of  inimitable  merit — in  style,  in 
quality  and  in  price. 

^UR  extensive  assortments  make  this  truly  the 
store  for  every  member  of  the  family  to  shop. 
Now  showing  complete  lines  of  women's  coats, 
suits  and  dresses;  millinery,  underwear  and  hose 
and  men's  furnishings  also  house  furnishings 
and  the  largest  Juvenile  Department  in  the  City, 
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Announcement 

The  Autumn  Quarter  of  the  University  of  Utah  Will 
Open  for  Registration  September  22 

The  institution  irs  preparing  for  the  bigg'est  year  in  its  history. 
The  campus  equipment  and  apparatus  have  been  increased,  the 
entire  plant  renovated  and  the  faculty  has  been  enlarged  and 
srengthened. 

The  young  women  of  the  state  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  recent 
legislature  authorized  courses  in  Home  Economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  that  unexcelled  opportunity  is  here  afforded  to  pursue 
this  work. 

Write  for  catalogue  ana  announcement  literature. 
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Go  Forward— 


Business  is  beginning  to  im- 
prove. Conditions  will  be  much 
better  soon. 

Go  forward  with  the  times.  Pre- 
pare yourself  for  a  worthwhile 
position.  Fit  yourself  for  a 
place  of  responsibility  and 
trust. 

Our  courses  of  training  are 
practical  and  open  the  way  to  splendid  opportunities  in  the  bank 
and  office.  Join  our  classes  Monday  and  begin  immediately  to  in- 
crease your  value. 

L.  D.  S.  Business  College 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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The  Power  of  Personality 

By  Elder  David  0.  McKay,  of  the   Council  of  the  Twelve 


Personality  is  defined  as  "the 
collective  attributes  or  qualities 
which  characterize  personal  as  distin- 
guished from  impersonal  existence." 
"Personality"  as  we  shall  refer  to  it 
is  "the  sum  total  of  traits  necessary  to 
be  a  person." 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  mo- 
ment on  that  first  part  of  this  defi- 
nition— "the  collective  attributes  or 
qualities  which  characterize  personal 
as^  distinguished  from  impersonal 
existence."  So  far  as  our  considera- 
tion of  it  now  is  concerned,  a  "per- 
sonality" cannot  be  separated  from  an 
"individuality." 

There  is  no  power  so  potent,  no 
power  so  effective  in  influencing  the 
lives  of  boys  and  girls  as  personality. 

At  the  University,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  group  of  boys  gathered  together  in 
one  of  those  serious  moments  that 
come  to  boys,  and  were  talking  of 
sweethearts  and  wives.  One  of  them 
said,  "I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever 
been  in  love;  how  can  you  tell  when 
you  fall  in  love  with  a  girl?" 

George  Morris  spoke  up  and  said, 
"My  mother  said  this:  that  when  we 
meet  the  girl  who  is  worthy  of  our 
love  or  with  whom  we  fall  in  love,  we 
shall  find  that  she  arouses  within  us 
all  that  is  high,  noble,  pure  and  good, 
and  we  want  to  be  better  than  our- 
selves. She  will  never  arouse  the 
baser  feelings."  The  power  of  per- 
sonality    among     sweethearts     when 


used  for  good  comes  as  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  in  a  young  man's 
life. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  "The 
Majesty  of  Calmness"  by  William 
George  Jordan: 

"The  only  responsibility  that  a  man 
cannot  evade  in  this  life  is  the  one  he 
thinks    of    least — his    personal    influ- 
ence.      Man's     conscious     influence 
when  he  is  on  dress  parade,  when  he 
is    posing   to    impress   those  around 
him,  is  woefully  small.    But  this  un- 
conscious influence,  the  silent,  subtle 
radiation  of  his  personality,  the  effect 
of  his  words  and  acts,  the  trifles  he 
never  considers,  is  tremendous.  Every 
moment  of  life  he  is  changing  to  a  de- 
gree   the    life   of   the   whole   world. 
Every  man  has  an  atmosphere  which 
is  affecting  every  other.  So  silently  and 
unconsciously  is  this  influence  work- 
ing, that  man  may  forget  that  it  exists. 
"Into  the  hands  of  every  individ- 
ual is  given  a  marvelous  power  for 
good  or  for  evil, — ^the  silent,  uncon- 
scious,  unseen  influence  of  his  life. 
This  is  simply  the  constant  radiation 
of  what  a  man  really  is,  not  what  he 
pretends  to  be.     Every  man,  by  his 
mere  living,  is  radiating  sympathy,  or 
morbidness,  or  cynicism,  or  happiness, 
or  hope,  or  any  of  a  hundred  other 
qualities.     Life  is  a  state  of  constant 
radiation  and  absorption;  to  exist  is 
to  radiate ;  to  exist  is  to  be  the  recipi- 
ent of  radiations?" 
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And  then  he  describes  the  personal- 
ity that  is  warm  and  congenial  and 
draws  us  to  it,  and  the  other  extreme 
of  frozen  personality  that  seems  to 
repel,  and  between  those  two  all  vary- 
ing degrees  and  finally  concludes  as 
follows : 

"No  man  can  ever  isolate  himself 
to  evade  this  constant  power  of  influ- 
ence, as  no  single  corpuscle  can  rebel 
and  escape  from  the  general  course  of 
the  blood.  No  individual  is  so  insig- 
nificant as  to  be  without  influence. 
The  changes  in  our  varying  moods 
are  all  recorded  in  the  delicate  ba- 
rometers of  the  lives  of  others.  We 
should  ever  let  our  influence  filter 
through  human  love  and  sympathy. 
We  should  not  be  merely  an  influence, 
— we  should  be  an  inspiration.  By  our 
very  presence  we  should  be  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  hungering  human 
souls  around  us." 

Words  as  true  as  the  Gospel  of 
truth  can  make  them.  Not  just  an  in- 
fluence, teachers,  but  an  inspiration, 
and  every  teacher  may  become  such. 
When  we  get  to  talking  about  per- 
sonality, we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing that  is  given  to  us,  largely.  I 
grant  you  that.  It  is  given  to  some 
of  us  by  our  parents,  our  grand-par- 
ents, our  great  grand-parents,  and 
back  a  hundred  years,  and  this  largely 
determines  our  personality.  But  my 
point  is  this ;  that  every  teacher 
may  become  an  inspiration.  We 
cannot  be  that  inspiration  to  all.  No 
matter  how  good  your  personality, 
how  inspiring,  how  magnetic  your  in- 
dividuality, there  will  be  some  who 
come  into  your  presence  who  feel  you 
are  too  proud,  too  haughy,  too  indif- 
ferent, or  too  something  or  other.  But 
every  teacher,  and  particularly  every 
Latter-day  Saint  teacher  may  become 
that  inspiration  in  his  or  her  person- 
ality. But  how  ?  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know.  How  may  I  become  this 
personality  ? 

I  am  going  to  name  six  of  the  at- 


tributes  that   make   that   personality 
which  becomes  an  inspiration. 

May  I  not  name  the  virtue,  without 
which  the  character  of  any  man  or  any 
woman  will  sooner  or  later  fall  to  the 
ground?  I  name  that  fundamental 
virtue — sincerity.  We  may  not  possess 
pleasing  features,  or  an  accumula- 
tion of  other  desirable  attributes,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  son  and 
daughter  of  a  Latter-day  Saint  can- 
not be  sincere.  As  teachers  in  this 
teacher-training  work,  let  us  put  it  as 
the  first  requirement.  I  put  it  before 
a  testimony,  because  I  cannot  imagine 
anyone  that  is  not  sincere  ever  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  truths  of  our  Gospel. 

The  sincere  man  will  get  his  tes- 
timony. Carlyle  was  right  when  he 
spoke  sympathizingly  of  this  great 
principle  of  truth  so  frequently  in 
"Heroes  and  Hero  Worship."  He 
does  not  speak  of  one  man,  of  Luther, 
or  of  Cromwell,  or  any  of  those,  un- 
less he  teaches  that  thing.  We  should 
all  come  to  the  truth  eventually  if 
every  man  could  be  sincere.  That 
will  bring  every  man  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

We  ought  to  be  careful  with  our 
boys  19  and  20  and  our  girls  17  and 
18,  when  they  are  wondering  what 
God  is,  when  they  are  passing  through 
that  critical  stage;  what  it  means  to 
strike  anchor  in  the  presence  of  sin- 
cerity. They  may  not  believe  all  at 
once.    But  anchor  there.    Watch  it! 

In  connection  with  this  comes 
prayer  and  testimony.  It  is  a  division 
of  sincerity.  The  sincere  man  can 
pray  in  communion  with  our  Father 
in  Heaven,  praying  with  all  his  soul 
that  God  will  help  him  to  know  that 
which  he  is  teaching  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine  Will. 

Then  I  name  the  second  as  sym- 
pathy. Not  that  sympathy  which  is 
a  morbid  sort  of  pity.  I  refer  to 
that  principle  which  gives  love.  Next 
to  love  sympathy  is  the  divinest  at- 
tribute of  the  human  soul. 
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The  third  is  cheerfulness.  Give  us 
the  teacher  who  is  full  of  cheer.  The 
heroes  were  not  all  over  there  in  the 
trenches.  I  am  speaking  of  the  great 
army  of  teachers — girls  who  are  go- 
ing to  their  daily  duty  leaving  their 
daily  burdens  of  life,  and  inspiring  the 
little  ones  with  cheer ;  men  laden  with 
the  burden  of  winning  a  livelihood  for 
their  loved  ones,  the  last  thing  before 
they  leave  home  having  opened  a 
statement  from  the  bank,  "account 
overdrawn,  send  deposit  at  once,"  yet 
they  come  with  cheerfulness.  Those 
things  are  life.  You  have  to  do  it, 
and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  leave 
some  of  those  things.  Do  your  very 
best  when  you  come  to  the  class  room. 

Thank  God  for  the  man  who  is  cheerful. 

In  spite  of  life's  trouble,  I  say, 
Who  sings  of  a  glad  tomorrow, 

Because  of  the  clouds  today. 

His  life  is  a  beautiful  sermon, 

And  this  is  the  lesson  to  me. 
"Meet  trials  with  smiles  and  they  vanish, 

Face  cares  with  a  smile  and  they  flee." 

Number  four  is  courtesy.    A  seem- 
ingly little  insignificant  thing,  but  if 
we  gave  more  of  it,  if  we  had  more  of 
it    to    characterize    our    homes,    we 
should  have    better  children — if    we 
had  company  manners  in  our  home  al- 
ways.   We  expect  our  children  to  be 
courteous  to  us,  but  are  we  courteous 
to  them  ?    Do  we  reach  in  front  of  the 
child  without  saying,  "Excuse  me,"  and 
slap  the  little  child  when  she  reaches 
in  front  of  us  ?    Do  you  pass  in  front 
of  those   children    who   are    playing 
without    saying,    "Excuse    me,"    and 
when  we  are  talking  to  company  and 
the   child    runs   in    front   of   us    say, 
"Where  are  your  manners?"     Where 
are  ours? 

The  same  thing  in  our  school.  Let 
us  treat  those  boys  and  girls  just  as 
though  they  were  our  equals.  They 
lack  just  a  few  years  of  experience 
that  is  all.  They  are  so  responsive  to 
a  little  courtesy. 

Number  five  I  name  as  self -mas- 
tery.   I  cannot  think  of  a  great  man 


that  hasn't  self-mastery.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  paintings  of  all  art 
to  me  is  that  painting  where  Christ 
stands  before  Pilot,  the  mob  crying 
"crucify  Him  !"  God  personified  in  a 
great  personality  stands  there  in  great 
poise.  The  first  lesson  He  taught  af- 
ter the  baptism  was  self-mastery. 
Mastery  of  the  body.  Mastery  over 
challenge — mastery  over  position  and 
wealth. 

Right  here  I  want  to  give  you  the 
name  of  a  book  for  reference.  "The 
Character  of  Jesus,"  by  Jefferson.  I 
commend  it  to  your  perusal.  Self- 
mastery  is  one  of  the  traits  of  His 
character  and  all  of  these  others  go 
to  make  up  His  personality. 

The  sixth  is  service.  If  you  want 
to  be  an  inspiration,  just  lose  yourself 
sometime  to  one  of  those  boys  and 
girls.  There  are  many  little  acts  of 
service.  Our  neighbor  is  sick.  Go 
over  and  visit  with  him  a  while.  Our 
friend  a  hundred  miles  from  here  is 
sick.  Do  we  go  and  see  him?  Your 
personality  has  gone  into  his  life  and 
your  life  will  be  sweeter  and  better 
for  it.  You  give  him  his  lesson,  but  can 
you  go  out  of  your  way  three  or  four 
blocks,  or  stay  away  from  the  theatre 
and  go  over  to  see  that  boy  who  is 
not  feeling  well?  Do  that  and  that 
service  will  stand  out  as  perhaps  noth- 
ing else  in  the  world. 

Each  one  of  us  should  strive  to  get 
the  qualities  which  were  Christ's.  The 
first  was,  "Not  my  will  but  Thine  be 
done,"  and  His  prayer,  "O  God,  let 
me  but  serve."  And  He  was  so  for- 
giving. The  Samaritan  woman  whom 
the  people  were  ridiculing — Christ 
said  to  her,  "Go  thy  way  and  sin  no 
more." 

Do  you  know,  I  think  Christ  must 
have  been  the  happiest  man  that  ever 
came  to  earth.  The  only  gloomy  mo- 
ments of  His  life  were  those  when  He 
saw  the  people  rejecting  the  truth.  He 
was  always  ready  with  that  courtesy, 
kindness  and  service  that  was  divine 
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God  help  us  to  render  that  service. 
Do  not  be  discouraged ;  for 

"You  will  be  what  you  will  to  be; 
Let  Failure  find  its  false  content 
In  that  poor  word,  'environm,ent'. 

But  spirit  scorns  it,  and  is  free. 

"It  masters  time,  it  conquers  space; 
It  cows  that  boastful  trickster.  Chance, 


And   bids  the   tyrant   Circumstance 
Uncrown,  and  fill  a  servant's  place. 

"The  human  will,  that  force  unseen, 
Tbe  offspring  of  a  deathless  Soul, 
Can  hew  a  way  to  any  goal. 

Though  walls  of  granite  intervene. 

"Be  not  impatient  in  delay, 

But   wait   as   one   who   understands; 

When  spirit  rises  and  commands. 
The  Gods  are  ready  to  obey." 


A  Lesson  in  Dress 


Most  young  people  are  very  fond 
of  display  in  dress.  (Dress  helped  to 
bring  alDouit  the  destruction  of  the 
Ncphites.)  i  Rings,  'breastpins,  and 
similar  superfluities  are  in  great  de- 
mand among  them.  We  have  known 
a  girl  to  spend  a  month's  wages  for 
a  ■  single  article  of  this  kind,  and  a 
young  man  to  run  in  debt  for  a  cane 
when  he  had  scarcely  clothing  enough 


ing  with  a  lady  near  by  the  door.  I 
waited  until  the  visitor  had  left  and 
then  stated  my  errand. 

"  'No,  sir,'  was  the  answer  given  in 
a  crisp  and  decided  manner.  Possibly 
I  looked  the  discouragement  I  was  be- 
ginning to  feel,  for  he  added  in  a  kind- 
lier tone,  'Are  you  good  at  taking  a 
hint?' 

I   don't  know/  I  answered,  and 


ii  ( 


.       „  J.  1,1       T^i.     £  11      ■  ^    t^oii  I-  Know,    1  ans 

to  appear  respectable     The  followmg  f^^^  fj^^j^^^  painfully. 

story  of  a  respectable  merchant  will         ,,  „,„  .  i      ■ 

show  to  such  how  these  things  look  ,       ,  ™^  ^  wished  to  say  is  this,'  said 

to  sensible  people.    Said  he:  .^'  looking  me  in  the  face  and  smil- 

"I  was  seventeen  years  old  when  I  !^^  ^^  ^^  embarrassment,  'If  I  were 


left  the  country  store    where  I  had 


in  want  of  a  clerk,  I  would  not  en- 

'tend'ed'  for  three  years  and  came  to  ^^^^  ^  y^^^^  ^^^  who  came  seeking 

Boston  in  search  of  a  place.    Anxious,  employment  with  a  flashy  ring  upon 

of  course,  to  appear  to  the  best  ad-  ^is^^ finger,  and  swinging  a  cane.' 

vantage,  I  spent  an  unusual  amount  of  "For  a  moment,   mortified   vanity 

time  and    solicitude   upon   my   toilet,  struggled  against  common  sense,  but 

and  when   it   was  completed,    I   sur-  sense  got  the  victory,  and  I  replied, 

veyed  my  reflection  in  the  glass  with  ^^th  rather  shaky  voice,     'I'm  very 

no  'little    satisfaction,    glancing   lastly  much  obliged  to  you,'  and  then  beat 

and    approvingly    upon    a    seal    ring  ^  hasty  retreat.    As  soon  as  I  got  out 

which  embellished  my  little  finger,  and  o^  sight,  I  slipped  the  ring  into  my 

my  cane,  a.  very  pretty  affair,  which  Pocket,   and   walked    rapidly    to   the 

I  had  purchased  with  direct  reference  Worchester  depot.  I  left'  the  cane  in 
to  this  occasion.  My  first  day's  ex- 
perience was  not  encouraging.  I  trav- 
eled .  street  after  strfeet,  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other,  without  success. 
I  fancied,  towards  the  last,  that  the 

clerks  all  knew  my  business  the  mo-       -       -  ir  — — — -  ...j^.. 

ment  I  opened  the  door,  and  that  they  fortunate  finery  had  injured  my  pros 

winked  ill-naturedly  at  my  discomfit-  P^^ts  on  the  previous  day  I  shall  never 


charge  of  the  baggage-master,  'until 
called  for.'  It  is  there  now,  for  aught 
I  know.  At  any  rate,  I  never  called 
for  it.  That  afternoon  I  obtained  a 
situation  with  the  firm  of  which  I  am 
now  a  partner.     How  much  my  un- 


ure  as  I  passed  out.  But  nature  en- 
dowed me  with  a  good  degree  of  per- 
sistency, and  the  next  day  I  started 
again.  Toward  noon  I  entered  a  store 
where  an  elderly  gentleman  was  talk- 


know,  but  I  never  think  of  the  old 
gentleman  and  his  plain-dealing  with 
me,  without  always  feeling,  as  I  told 
him  at  the  time,  'very  much  obliged*  to 
him." 


West  Seattle  Sunday  School 


The  West  Seattle  Sunday  School, 
the  members  of  which  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture,  is  a  thriv- 
ing institution. 

Elder  E.  Conway  Stratford,  Super- 
intendent of  Sunday  Schools  in  the 
Northwestern  States  Mission,  writes 
concerning  this  school  as  follows: 

"Under  the  able  direction  of  several 
successive  superintendencies,  aided  by 
willing  and  faithful  teachers,  this  school 
has  grown  in  numbers  and  increased  in 
efficiency  to  a  noteworthy  degree.  Since 
July  4,  1920,  which  date  marks  the  re- 
moval to  a  larger  hall,  the  attendance 
has  increased  so  steadily  that  the  present 
quarters  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
commodate the  class.  The  efficient  class 
work  and  the  admirable  order  of  the 
Sabbath  School  were  demonstrated  at 
the  branch  conference  held  July  10,  at 
which  were  present  Elder  Richard  R. 
Lyman  of  tde  Council  of  the  Twelve; 
Amy  B.  Lyman,  of  the  General  Board  of 
the  Relief  Society;  President  Heber  C: 
Iverson  and  wife,  Anna  B.  Iverson,  and 
Elder  W.  B.  Lyman  from  the  mission 
office.  The  visiting  authorities  com- 
mended the  workers  for  the  success  which 
is  the  reward  for  enthusiastic  and  con- 
stant service. 

"Superintendent  Alf.  Gulbransen  with 
his  assistants  Jas.  R.  Glenn  and  Thomas 
L.  Nix,  and  the  other  officers  and  teach- 
ers are  working  hard  to  make  this 
school  even  more  efficient  and  success- 
ful. Their  cry  is  'Follow  Us!'  and  the 
pace  is  a  winning  one. 

"We  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that 
the  teacher-training  classes  which  are 
being  held  in  the  West  and  East  Seattle 
Branches,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  Port- 
land, Oregon,  are  great  successes.  The 
healthful  results  of  renewed  interest  and 
impioved  teaching  are  apparent  in  each 
organization. 


A  Sainoan  Sunday  School 

By  John  Q.  Adams,  Mission  President 


How  would  you  Sunday  School  at- 
tendants in  the  states  appreciate  a 
brief  description  of  some  of  the 
methods  and  conditions  attached  to 
the  conducting  of  a  Samoan  Sunday 
School?  In  these  South  Sea  isles, 
which  from  their  remoteness  might 
appropriately  be  termed  outposts,  the 
general  tenor  of  the  work  is  identical 
with  that  obtaining  in  Zion,  yet  local 
environments  produce  some  charac- 
teristic departures,  and  it  is  of  these 
mainly  that  we  shall  speak  in  this 
communcation. 

Suppose  this,  then,  to  be  Sunday 
morning.  It  is  a  very  peaceful,  beau- 
tiful, invigorating  one,  for  the  sea 
breezes  are  bracing,  the  magnificent 
green  wilderness  and  domestic  ver- 
dure spreads  over  the  whole  land  like 
an  emerald  blanket,  and  the  roar  of 
the  churning  surf  is  a  usual  spectacle, 
and  we  can  see  the  shining  blue  ex- 
tending away  out  to  the  horizon.  I  say 
generally,  but  not  this  morning,  for 
we  are  in  Sauniatu,  our  own  Mormon 
village,  and  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
view  the  ocean  as  we  are  five  miles 
from  its  shore  and  down  in  the  floor 
of  a  round  valley  where  a  vast  vol- 
cano once  sent  smoke  and  gas  and 
fire  and  molten  lava  over  its  rim  and 
on  down  to  the  coast  like  a  wide,  red, 
exceedingly  hot  river  of  destruction. 
But  so  different  is  everything  today 
that  it  is  more  like  a  great,  round, 
green  nest  with  brown  thatched  na- 
tive houses  in  a  cluster  to  represent 
the  eggs. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  on  Sun- 
day morning  is  the  early  hour  set 
for  Sunday  School.  In  Zion  we  often 
murmur  at  arising  from  a  comfort- 
able bed  in  time  to  prepare  for  a  ten- 
thirty  school,  while  here  we  are  all 
in  our  places  for*  the  preliminary 
prayer  meeting  before  eight  o'clock ! 
The  homes  of  the  saints  are  gathere<i 
closely  about  the  big  white   cement 


church  and  the  native  girl  organist 
plays  a  lively  march  for  perhaps  fif- 
teen minutes  as  the  occupants  of  the 
various  houses  file  out  into  the  one 
path  that  bisects  the  village,  and  wend 
their  way  quietly  to  worship. 

As  we  enter  we  note  another  wide 
difference.  Mats  are  spread  on  the 
cement  floor  and  on  these  in  straight 
rows  the  pupils  sit  cross-legged,  with 
a  song  book,  Bible  and  Book  of  Mor- 
mon before  most  of  them.  The  smal- 
ler tots  are  in  front  and  the  various 
classes  are  graded  back  to  the  par- 
ents, with  the  men  and  boys  mostly 
on  one  side  and  the  sisters  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  aisle.  The  teach- 
ers sit  with  their  classes,  and  they  are 
all  natives,  as  are  also  the  officers 
throughout. 

What  energy  and  spirit  they  inject 
into  the  singing  and  how  the  iron 
roofed  building  reverberates  with  the 
clear,  voluminous  melodies  of  Zion. 
The  routine  is  quite  Identical  in  most 
particulars  with  that  at  home,  but 
these  people  are  too  appreciative  of 
the  gospel  to  drag  on  in  the  same  way 
forever,  so  occasionally  new  ideas  are 
introduced.  This  Sunday,  as  on  most 
others,  one  of  the  superintendency 
arose.  He  stood  quietly  thus  for  ex- 
actly one  minute  and  then  indiscrim- 
inately called  on  several  pupils  to  tell 
the  school  what  they  had  each  thought 
of  during  those  sixty  seconds.  It  de- 
velops attention  and  thought.  An- 
other favorite  plan  Is  to  appoint  some- 
one to  give  some  Incident  from  the 
Bible,  preferably  the  Old  Testament, 'as 
so  many  different  events  are  there  re- 
corded— or  it  may  be  from  the  Book 
or  Mormon. 

As  the  hour  for  class  work  arrives, 
the  classes  each  file  out  to  their  re- 
spective places  in  nearby  native 
houses.  Mats  are  spread  on  the  pebble 
floor  and  each  sits  with  th^  back  to 
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Sunday  School  Girls  of  Mapusaga,  Samoa,  Performing  a  Wand  Drill 


a  post  and  the  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous gospel  principles,  from  simple 
Bible  stories  for  the  tots  to  the  doc- 
trinal features  of  truth,  ensues.  In 
one  house  we  visited  today  a  bunch 
of  Mpe  bananas  hung  temptingly 
overhead,  just  out  of  easy  reach.  In 
another  a  chicken  or  other  domes- 
tic animal  may  wander  in  and  join  the 
congregation  until  assured  that  only 
spiritual  food  is  obtainable  there.  But 
a  fine  spirit  prevailed  in  each  of  the 
six  classes,  most  of  the  pupils  and  all 
the  teachers  were  well  prepared  to 
handle  the  subjects.  It  isn't  an 
extraordinary  occurrence  to  have  a 
one  hundred  per  cent  attendance. 

With  profit  to  us  all  I  think  several 
points  might  be  emphasized  wherein 
the  Samoans,  to  my  mmd,  very  ca- 
pably set  us  an  example  in  Sunday 
School  work.  Can  we  not  also  do  this : 

1.  No  murmuring  and  not  much 
tardiness  because  of  the  early  hour. 
They  meet  between  seven  and  eight, 
and  we  in  Zion  at  ten  thirty. 

2.  Practically  a  hundred  per  cent 
attendance  of  officers  and  teachers. 


3.  Officers  and  teachers  and  near- 
ly all  the  pupils,  (say  95  per  cent  of 
the  pupils)  in  the  Sauniatu  school 
are  observers  of  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom. 

4.  Great  reverence  and  respect  for 
the  meetinghouse. 

5.  General  class  preparation  dur- 
ing the  week. 

6.  All  more  than  anxious  to  par- 
ticipate in  class  discussions. 

7.  Everyone  sings  with  spirit  and 
understanding. 

8.  Books  of  Scripture  are  carried 
to  church  and  a  very  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  their  contents  made. 

Report  making  through  the  mission 
is  a  difficult  proposition,  due  to  many 
of  the  schools  being  remotely  located 
where  only  difficult  trails  lead,  and 
because  of  the  uncertain  inter-island 
communication;  but  strict  records  are 
kept  as  in  Zion  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  schools  and  their  rec- 
ognized aid  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  faith  in  the  young  and 
old  alike,  are  practically  identical  here 
with  the  schools  in  Zion. 


Stepping  Stones 

By  Newel  K.  Young 


XI.  Manly  Honor  (Continued) 

A  Lesson  at  Mother's  Knee 

^  "I  would  pluck  the  hand  from  a 
man  even  if  he  were  my  greatest  hero, 
or  dearest  friend,  if  he  wronged  a 
woman  or  told  her  a  lie." — Tennyson. 

*     *     *     "No  life 
Can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong 

in  its  strife, 
And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger 
thereby." — 

Owen  Meredith  {In  Lucile.) 

I  cannot  tell  how  mother  knew. 
Only  mothers — and  only  the  rarest  of 
mothers — have  such  understanding. 
But  with  this  mother-sight  she  had 
read  my  heart  and  discerned  my 
plans  and  intentions. 

Calling  me  to  her  she  said :  "I  am 
g-lad  to  see  that  you  have  outgrown 
the  cheap,  unmanly  custom  of  taking 
girls  home  from  parties  and  meetings, 
when  you  have  not  taken  them  there 
from  their  homes.  It  is  rather  rude 
at  the  close  of  a  party,  or  meeting  to 
accost  girls,  with  whom  you  have  no 
understanding,  and  ask  them  if  you 
can  take  them  home." 

Slightly  confused,  I  replied,  "I  am 
glad  you  feel  that  way  about  it."  For 
the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  understand 
how  she  knew  I  had  asked  some  girl 
if  I  pight  take  her  to  the  dance  that 
evening  if  her  parents  approved.  But 
I  mustered  enough  courage  to  do  that 
very  thing.  And  I  had  resolved  and 
planned  to  go  right  up  to  the  front 
door  and  knock  and  walk  in  and  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  family  put  the 
case  up  to  her  father.  Only  a  coun- 
try lad  can  appreciate  how  hard  this 
is. 

Then  mother,  "Would  you  care  to 
tell  me  who  it  is?" 

After  telling  her,  she  inquired,  "I 
■Jiuppose  you  have  thought  of  the  re- 


sponsibility you  take  upon  yourself  by 
doing  this." 

^^  "Responsibility !"  I  said  in  surprise. 
"Why,  no ;  I  guess  I  haven't  thought 
about^  it.  I  don't  see  where  the  re- 
sponsibility comes  in.  What  is  the 
main  idea?" 

"Come  to  me  when  you  are  dressed 
and  ready  to  go." 

I  went  in  to  her,  and  knelt  by 
her  side,  my  elbow  on  her  knee,  and 
looked  into  her  earnest  face  and  ex- 
pressive eyes  while  she  gave  me  my 
greatest  lesson  in  manly  honor. 

Never  have  I  seen  anyone  more 
deeply  sincere  than  mother  was  dur- 
ing this  talk.  I  had  already  learned, 
too,  that  her  living  and  practice  out- 
ran all  she  said.  These  considerations 
added  great  weight  to  her  words. 
She  talked  to  me  something  like  the 
following : 

"The  family,  and  the  home  are  a 
sacred  institution;  and  the  relations 
within  the  family  should  be  consid- 
ered holy  and  kept  so  at  whatever  cost 
of  pains  or  life.  A  good  father  and 
mother  esteem  their  children  above 
their  lives.  When  as  an  escort,  you 
take  a  girl  from  her  home  you  are  re- 
sponsible to  her  parents  for  her  safe 
conduct  and  return.  And  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances,  or  what  odds 
were  against  him,  or  who  the  of- 
fenders were,  the  man  who  would 
not  defend  the  girl  for  whom  he  had 
assumed  such  responsibility,  with 
ever}--  ounce  of  his  strength  and  with 
an  unconquerable  courage,  is  a  cur. 

"This  defense  should  be  as  prompt 
against  insult  as  against  bodily  hurt. 
_  "But  over  and  before  thes€  con- 
siderations 1  would  impress  you  with 
your  obligation  to  protect  the  girl 
whom  you  choose  to  share  your  com- 
radeship from  any  touch  or  breath 
or  moral  poison  or  hurt.    You  should 
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resent  any  remark  or  story,  or 
suggestion  that  is  vulgar  or  obscene; 
.■nor  should  you  ever  take  her  to  any 
place,  or  into  any  company  that  is  un- 
desirable, or  that  would  be  disap- 
approved  by  her  parents. 

"But  above  all  else  defend  her 
against  yourself.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  an  heroic  restraint  and  self- 
control.  You  are  highly  emotional — 
noble  but  dangerous  fires  burn  with- 
in your  soul  that  must  be  controlled 
if  you  would  not  wrong  those  you 
may  love.  Friendly  associations,  and 
courtship,  too,  will  contribute  a  richer 
and  more  abiding  joy  if  a  severe  self 
control  is  maintained  by  both  persons 
in  these  relations, 

"It  is  unmanly,  and  in  fact  is  a  be- 


trayal of  trust,  for  a  young  man  to 
take  liberties  with  a  girl  when  alone 
with  her,  that  he  would  not  take  be- 
fore her  mother  or  father. 

"I  know  this,  my  boy.  The  caress 
and  the  kiss  were  ordained  of  God 
for  the  family,  and  when  indulged  in 
without  right  Jeave  some  taint  or 
moral  poison.  Irresponsible  indul- 
gence in  the  caress  and  kiss  are  a  pro- 
fanation of  some  of  the  sweetest  priv- 
ileges of  life  when  made  responsible 
and  obtained  by  right. 

"I  could  stand  to  have  my  boy 
spill  his  heart's  blood  to  protect  a 
girl  but  I  would  be  utterly  broken  in 
heart  and  spirit  if  he  betrayed  his 
trust  and  wronged  a  woman." 


Marysville-Yuba  City  Sunday  School,  California  Mission 

Superintendent  J.  Omar  Samson  is  in  center  with  Geo.,D.  Herron  First  Asst 
on  his  right  and  MaUhew  White,  Second  Asst.  on  his  left.  Missionaries,  Elders 
Mervin  Saunders.  L.  Kenneth  Woolf,  Charles  B.  Flint  and  Frank  P    May 
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Purgatory  Butte 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes. 


A  region  of  unproclaimed  variega- 
tion of  color  and  form,  of  vastness  and 
loneliness — such  is  the  territory  south  ' 
of  Leeds  and  Harrisburg,  Utah, 
called  by  the  old  settlers  "Purga- 
tory." It  stretches  away  for  miles  to- 
ward the  Virgin  river — an  endless  ar- 
ray of  mounds,  knolls  and  buttes  of 
barren  clay  interspersed  with  narrow 
bands  of  sandstone,  all  colored  to  an 
incredible  extent. 

These  beds  were  laid  down  in  the 
Jurassic  period  when  great  flying  rep- 
tiles  ruled  the  air    and    still  larger 
ones  either  swam  the  sea  or  stalked 
through  the  forests.    These  beds  are 
now  the  resting  places  of  their  bones. 
Why  it  is   called  "Purgatory"    is 
hard  to  understand  unless  it  is  be- 
cause the  wet  and  gumbo  clay  is  dif- 
ficult to  travel  or  because  it  is  utter- 


ly barren.     The  picture  shows  much 
more  vegetation  than  is  usual,  but  it 
is  useless  greasewood  and  low   rab- 
bit   brush.     The     Arrowhead     trail- 
tourist    on    the    way  to    St.  George 
passes  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 
of   it,   but  never  dreams  of   such   a 
striking  picture  just  over  the  ridge 
from  him  where  he  can  get  a  magnifi- 
cent view   of  the   panorama  of   the 
whole  Virgin  Valley.     Truly  we  are 
fortunate   in  possessing   a  region   of 
unheralded  beauties  of  landscape  and 
surprising  oddities  of  structure;  and 
probably  no  where  else  in  the  world 
may  the  tourist  gaze  upon  such  start- 
ling variety  of  colors  as  is  in  South- 
ern Utah  disclosed.    When  eventually 
a  railroad  penetrates  it  to  the  won- 
drous gorge  of  the  Colorado,  poets 
will  sing  of  its  glories. 


Plan  for  Memorizing  the  Articles  of  Faith 


By  E.  Frank  Soderherg,  Supervisor  S.  S.  Concert  Work,  Pioneer  Stake. 


GOD—  1 

MEN—  2. 

MANKIND —  3 
4  PRINCIPLES— 4. 

HANDS— 

6  OF  APRIL—  6. 

7  TONGUES—  7. 
TRANSLATE—  8. 
DIVINE—  9. 

10  TRIBES —  10. 

ODD  ONE—  11. 


12  KINGS— 

13  COR.— 


We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  His  Son,  Jesua  Christ,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's 
transgression. 

We  believe  that,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be  saved, 
by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

We  believe  that  the  first  principles  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are:  First, 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  second  Repentance;  third,  Baptism  by  immersion 
for  the  remission  of  sins;  fourth,  Laying  on  of  Hands  for  the  Gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

5.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of' God,  by  "prophecy,  and  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,"  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  ad- 
minister in  the  ordinances  thereof. 

We  believe  in  the  same  organisation  that  existed  in  the  primitive  church,  namely, 
apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  in- 
terpretation of  tongues,  etc. 

We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly; 
we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  He  does  now  reveal,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  He  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  important  things  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.     That  Zion  will  be  built  upon  this  continent.     That  Christ  will  reigi| 
personally  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and   receive  its 
paradisical  glory. 

We  claim  the  privilige  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship  how, 
where,    or   what  they   may. 

We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers  and  magistrates,  in  obey- 
ing,  honoring  and   sustaining  the  law. 

We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing  good 
to  ALL  MEN;  indeed  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul,  ''IVe 
believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things,  we  have  endured  many  things,  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good 
report  or  praiseworthy  we  seek  after  these  things." 


12. 


13. 


NOTES 


The  first  article  refers  to  God. 

The  second  article  refers  to  men. 

The  third  article  refers  to  mankind.     In  memorizing  these  first  three 
we  remember  that  God  is  first ;  men  second ;  and  mankind  third,  in  order. 

The  fourth  article  refers  to  the  first  four  principles  of  the  gospel. 

The  fifth  refers  to  "Laying  on  of  Hands."  Hands  suggests  five  fingers. 

The  sixth  article  refers  to  organization  and  is  suggestive  of  the  sixth 
of  April,  the  date  on  which  the  Church  was  organized. 
The  seventh  article  refers  to  tongues;  being  plural  we  say  seven  tongues. 

Number  eight  rhymes  with  translate.       (8  witnesses.) 

Number  nine  rhymes  with  divine, — revelations. 

The  tenth  article  refers  to  the  ten  tribes. 

The  eleventh  article  we  remember  as  the  odd  one  and  commences  with 
"We  claim,  etc."  , 

The  twelfth  article  refers  to  kings ;  kings  being  plural  we  say,  twelve  kings 

The  thirteenth  article  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians. 
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The  Armament  Conference 

The  United  States,  at  the  call  of  the 
President,  will  soon  meet  with  the  oth- 
er great  powers  in  a  conference  to 
consider  the  limitations  of  armaments 
of  the  leading-  nations  of  the  earth, 


and  the  whole  world  prays  that  the 
conference  may  reach  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  call  and  take  such 
action  as  may  result  in  universal  peace. 

A  plan  for  ending  war  was  adopted 
at  the  Versailles  Conference  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  but  this  was  rejected 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States, 
however,  cannot  avoid  its  duty  to  hu- 
manity or  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  A 
great  responsibility  rests  upon  our 
government,  for  there  is  a  general  be- 
lief among  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  that  ultimate  peace  cannot 
come  to  the  world  without  the  active 
help  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  never  was  a  more  propitious 
time  for  this  conference.  The  world 
is  sick  and  needs  a  physician.  Many 
believe  that  the  failure  of  this  gov- 
ernment to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  become  a  party  to  the 
League  of  Nations  has  helped  to  bring 
about  the  present  world  unrest.  Wheth- 
er true  or  not,  the  unprecedented  con- 
ditions in  the  world  should  force  the 
nations  to  adopt  some  plan  which 
will  take  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  a  little  of  the  present  financial 
burden  and  also  insure  the  personal 
safety  and  happiness  which  the  people 
have  a  right  to  enjoy.  It  is  hoped  that 
national  selfishness  may  not  bring  a- 
bout  the  failure  of  the  conference.  If 
such  hope  is  crushed  we  tremble  for 
our  future  civilization. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  believe  in  the 
predictions  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
prophets  that  war,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence will  be  signs  of  the  latter  days. 
Not  that  these  things  will  come  by  the 
pleasure  of  our  Father  but  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  corruption  and  unbelief 
of  the  people.  Many  of  us  were  will- 
ing to  believe  that  the  last  great  war 
was  at  least  a  partial  fulfillment  of 
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these  predictions.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  end  is  not  yet  and  that  na- 
tions untouched  and  unscathed  by 
the  extreme  horrors  of  war  and  fam- 
ine may  yet  be  made  to  feel  these  ter- 
rors through  their  wickedness  and  un- 
hehef.  We  hope  not.  At  all  events  it 
is  our  duty  at  all  times  to  pray  and 
work  for  peace.  Because  evils  are 
prophesied  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
help  bring  them  about.    Let  -us  work 


and  pray  not  only  for  the  limitations 
of  armaments  but  for  the  complete 
disarmament  of  nations.  Until  that  day 
comes  there  can  be  no  peace ;  for  it  is 
written,  "He  shall  judge  among  the 
nations  and  shall  rebuke  many  people ; 
and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks:  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more" 


The  Homes  of  the  Saints 

By  Minnie  Iverson-Hodapp 


Many  persons  may  wonder  why  our 
Church  had  so  many  different  homes 
in  the  earlier  years.  The  reason  is 
two-fold :  First,  a  desire  to  spread  out 
and  grow  according  to  revelation  and 
commandment;  second,  on  account  of 
evil  prejudice  and  persecution,  the 
Saints  were  often  obliged  to  move 
from  place  to  place,  thus  leaving  the 
old  home  for  the  new.  In  this  way  it 
came  about  that  New  York,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Utah 
were  the  chief  early  homes  of  the 
Church. 

The  first  home  was  in  Fayette, 
Seneca  County,  New  York.  Here  the 
Church  was  organized  April  6,  1830, 
with  six  members. 

One  year  and  two  months  later  the 
Saints  were  holding  general  confer- 
ence at  a  new  home,  Kirtland,  Ohio. 
There  were  present  two  thousand 
members.  Many  Saints  remained  in 
Ohio.  Within  six  years  they  built  the 
first  temple.  It  was  called  the  Kirt- 
land House.  Here  the  choicest ,  of 
heavenly  gifts  and  blessings  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  Church. 

Jackson  Coimty,  Missouri,  was  the 
next  home  for  a  large  body  of  our 
Saints.  They  moved  there  the  second 
summer  after  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  in  obedience  to  revelation  and 
commandment.  The  promise  of  the 
Lord  regarding  Jackson  County  is  that 
it  shall  become  the  renowned  and 
beautiful  Center  Stake  of  Zion.  This 
promise  will  be  fulfilled  in  due  time. 


The  land  was  selected  and  dedicated 
as  the  Center  Stake  the  first  summer 
after_  the  Saints  moved  there.  This 
blessing,    being    pronounced    by    the 

power  of  the  Holy  Priesthood,  is  rest- 
ing still  upon  the  land  and  will  con- 
tinue to  abide  there  unto  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prophecy. 

The  Saints  remained  in  Jackson 
County  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  they  were  driven  by  persecution 
into  Clay  County,  Missouri.  In  Clay 
County  they  remained  three  years. 
They  were  just  becoming  welLac- 
customed  to  this  place  when  the  older 
residents  of  Clay  County  ordered 
them  to  move  into  the  wilderness.  The 
cause  of  this  request  was  prejudice 
and  intolerance.  The  Saints  were 
loyal,  law-abiding  citizens.  Moreover, 
they  were  industrious  and  helped  to 
build  up  the  community.  They  felt 
very  sad  upon  thus  being  ordered  out 
of  Clay  County,  but  they  knew  that 
if  they  refused  to  go  it  would  only 
bring  them  added  trouble.  So,  in  the 
month  of  December  they  moved  into 
an  unsettled  portion  of  the  wilderness, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  Caldwell 
County.  The  following  spring  they 
laid  out  the  city  Far  West.  Another 
town  named  "Adam-ondi-Ahman"  was 
laid  out  and  settled  by  the  Saints  in 
Daviess  County. 

_  The  Saints  dwelt  in  Missouri  about 
eight  years.  Though  very. poor,  they 
were  peaceable,  hard-working  citizens. 
The  hearts  of  many  in  Missouri  were 
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set  ag-ainst  them  on  account  of  their  structions  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  were 
religion.  The  last  year  in  Missouri  inspiring  and  precious  unto  the  faith- 
was  indeed  a  sad  one.  Fourteen  thou-  ful  ones.  But  even  here  persecutions 
sand  Saints  were  driven  by  mobs  out  crept  in.  A  few  of  the  trusted  mem- 
of  Missouri.  They  took  refuge  in  II-  bers  proved  themselves  traitors  to  Jo- 
linois.  The  sufferings  they  underwent  seph  and  the  cause.  Outside  persecu- 
were  terrible.  The  words  of  the  apos-  tion  soon  followed.  When  the-  city  was 
ties  unto  the  persecuted  people  were  at  its  height  of  progress  our  beloved 
comforting  at  that  time.     Said  they:  Prophet  Joseph  was  arrested  and  taken 

"You  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  to    Carthage    jail    where    he    died    a 

of  affliction.    The  time  to  exercise  pa-  martyr  to  the  religion  he  had  restored, 

tience  is  now  come ;  and  we  shall  reap,  This    is   perhaps   the   most   touching 

brethren,  in  due  time,  if  we  faint  not.  event  in  all  our  Church  History. 
Do  not  breathe  vengeance  upon  your         The   Church   has   now   a   peaceful 

oppressors  but  leave  the  case  in  the  home  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains, 

hands  of  God."  Utah  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the 

In  May,  1839,  the  Saints  gathered  chief  home  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 

at  Commerce,  Illinois.    This  town  had  Ch"st    of    Latter-day    Samts.     The 

but  six  houses  when  they  arrived  there.  l9vely  west  has  mdeed  proven  a  de- 

A  year  later,  two  hundred  and  fiftv  ^irable    place    for   the    home    of   our 

houses  had  been  built.     At  first  the  Church.     With  pride  we  review  the 

land   was   very  unhealthful,   being   a  deeds  of  the  pioneers  who  first  settled 

malarial   swamp;  but  it   greatly  im-  here.     Good  women  and  brave  men 

proved  with  cultivation.     The  Saints  they  were  who  marched  wearily  acros. 

changed  the  name  of  the  city  from  the   plains    until     hey    reached    their 

Commerce  to  Nauvoo,  which  means  God-appomted  destination.    With  joy- 

the  beautiful.    Here  they  built  a  tern-  ous  thanksgiving  do  we  sing: 

pie.  "Proud  ?  yes,  of  our  home  in  the  moun- 

Across  the  river  in  Iowa  they  laid  tains, 

out  the  city  Zarahemla.  Where  Prophets  of  Israel  reside, 

The    Saints    enjoyed    a    season    of  And    faithful^   ones    quaff    from    the 
peace  in  Nauvoo.     It  was  almost  an  fountains 

ideal  city  of  brotherly  love.     The  in-         Where  wisdom  and  virtue  abide." 

"Only  Man  is  Vile" 

"I  have  walked  in  summer  meadows,  where  the  sunbeams  flashed  and  broke, 
But  I  have  never  seen  the  sheep  nor  cattle  nor  horses  smoke ; 
I  have  watched  the  birds  with  wonder,  when  the  grass  with  dew  was  wet. 
But  I've  never  seen  a  robin  puffing  at  a  cigarette. 

"I  have  fished  in  many  rivers,  when  the  sucker  crop  was  ripe, 
But  I've  never  seen  a  catfish  pulling  at  a  briar  pipe; 
Man  is  the  only  living  creature,  who  pervades  this  vale  of  tears. 
Who  like  a  blooming  threshing  engine  puffs  smoke  from  nose  and  ears. 

"If  Dame   Nature  had  intended,  when  she  first  invented  man, 

That  he  v/ould  have  smoked,  she'd  have  built  him  on  a  widely  different 

plan ; 
She  would  have  built  him  with  a  stove-pipe  and  a  grate, 
And  he  would  have  had  a  smoke-consumer,  strictly  up-to-date." 

Reprint  from  the  Young  Woman's  Journal. 
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LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS 
CONFERENCE. 

The  formal  invitation  of  President 
Harding  to  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
China,  to  send  representatives  to 
Washington  to  confer  on  questions 
relating  to  the  Pacific  and  far  eastern 
Asia,  as  well  as  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  was  made  public  on  Aug. 
11.  The  conference  is  to  begin  on 
Nov.  11,  the  third  anniversary  of 
Armistice  day. 

Satisfaction  has  been  expressed  in 
public  prints  at  the  prospect  of  an- 
other international  congress  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace.  Strange  to  say,  most 
writers  refer  to  this  gathering  as  a 
"conference    on    disarmament,"    and 
one  of  them,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
wrote:  "We  have  set  foot  upon  the 
roa-d  that  will  lead  us  to  the  era  when 
the  world's  battleflags  will  be  furled." 
The    coming     congress,     however, 
though  one  of  the  encouraging  signs 
of  the  times,  is  not  one  on  "disarma- 
ment," strictly  speaking,  but  on  "limi- 
tation" or  armaments.    That  is  an  es- 
sential difference.    As  long  as  armies 
and  navies  exist,  no  matter  how  limit- 
ed, the  battle-flags  will  not  be  furled. 
We  must  not  expect  too  much  of 
this  conference.     The  nations  cannot 
disarm  until  some  kind  of  a  world- 
wide agreement  is  established  that  will 
make  wars  unnecessary.    France  fears 
Germany.     She  looks   forward  to  a 
possible  day  of  vengeance,  when,  per- 
haps, Russian  hordes  under  Prussian 
leadership     will     inundate     western 
Europe.    She  does  not  dare  to  disarrn. 
Poland,  still  trembling  for  her  politi- 
cal existence,  is  not  likely  to  listen  to 
appeals  for  disarmament.  The  Greeks, 


with  the  ambition  of  a  world-conquer- 
ing Alexander  and  led  by  a  king  with 
Prussian  ideals,  have  no  intention  to 
disarm ;  nor  can  the  Turks  be  expected 
to,  as  long  as  their  neighbors  are 
armed  to  the  teeth.  And  then,  only 
the  other  day,  the  recently  appointed 
king  of  the  Arabs  proclaimed  "a  holy 
war"  in  behalf  of  Islam.  That  may 
not  mean  a  great  deal.  But  it  means 
the  keeping  alive  of  race  hatred  and 
religious  fanaticism,  if  nothing  else, 
and  those  two,  singly  or  combined, 
furnish  a  fertile  soil  in  which  to  sow 
the  dragon  teeth  of  strife.  Complete 
•disarmament  we^  cannot  >reasonably 
hope  for  at  present.  Limitation 
should  be  possible,  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  influence  of  financial 
concerns  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  militarism. 

THE   FAMINE   IN   RUSSIA. 

Pitiful  stories  come   from  Russia. 
The  reports  say  that  twenty  million 
people  are  starving.     The  crops  were 
destroyed  by  drought  and  locusts.  In 
large  districts  no  rain  has  fallen  since 
JVCarch.     Wells     and   springs     have, 
therefore,  dried  up.  Tillers  of  the  soil 
are   leaving  the   parched    farms   and 
flocking  to  the  larger  cities,   setting 
fire  to  the  villages  as  they  abandon 
them,  there  being  no  private  owner 
ship  to  protect  the  property.  The  most 
amazing  scenes   are  being   witnessed 
in  the  wholesale  migration  of  hunger- 
stricken  men,    women    and    children. 
In  many  places  the  crowds  overpower 
lie  *'red"  garrisons,  loot  stroes  and 
warehouses  and  seize  everything  that 
tan  be  eaten^  even  the  horses  belong- 
■jig  to  the  fire  departments.    How  the 
avalanche  of  moving  humanity  is  go- 
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ing  ito  end'  is  uncertain.  The  crowds 
simply  roll  along  without  destination. 
The  Poles  are  apprehensive  of  an  in- 
vasion that  might  sweep  over  the  coun- 
try like  packs  of  hungry  wolves  in  the 
winter  time. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  already  made  ar- 
rangements for  relief  from  American 
stores  in  European  warehouses.  Our 
own  Senator  Wm.  H.  King  asks  con- 
gress for  $5,000,000  for  the  stricken 
Russians,  and  Great  Britain  is  consid- 
ering a  very  large  appropriation. 
About  $40,000,000,  a  month  is  need- 
ed for  some  time,  which  shows  the  im- 
mensity of  the  calamity. 

The  distress  is  due^  very  largely,  to 
the  incompetence  and  criminal  negli- 
gence of  the  soviet  government. 
There  is  food  enough  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  but  transportation  facili- 
ties are  inadequate.  And  so  the  people 
are  dying  and  the  world  is  menaced 
because  the  necessaries  of  life  cannot 
be  brought  to  the  sufferers  in  their 
homes. 

THE   IRISH   PROBLEM 

4 

During  the  past  month  a  series  of 
conferences  were  held  in  Downing 
Street,  London,  between  Lloyd 
George,  Sir  James  Craig,  and  Eamonn 
de  Valera,  on  the  Irish  situation.  As 
a  result  of  these  conversations,  it  is 
understood  that  Ireland  eventually  will 
be  granted  almost  perfect  autonomy, 
and  that  Ulster  and  the  other  counties 
will  be  free  to  agree  between  them- 
selves on  some  kind  of  a  compromise. 
The  hostilities  have  ceased,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  harmony  will  soon  -be 
Jieard  instead  of  the  discords  of  strife 
and  bloodshed. 

According  to  the  letters  published 
Aug.  14,  de  Valera  declares  that  Ire- 
land cannot  accept  the  status  of  a  do- 
minion but  demands  absolute  inde- 
pendence. He  adds  that  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  his  country  would  glad- 
ly sign  treaties  with  England  regard- 
ing trade,  lines  of  transportation,  arm- 
ament, or  any  subject  necessary:  Lloyd 


George  replied  that  England  would 
never  acknowledge  the  right  of  Ire- 
land to  secede  from  her  allegiance  to 
the  king.  There  the  matter  rests  for 
the  present. 

The  final  reply  of  the  so-called 
Irish  Republican  cabinet  to  the  state- 
ment of  Lloyd  George  had  not  been 
formulated  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
and  there  is  some  hope  that  the  nego- 
tiations will  be  resumed. 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  PERU   CELEBRATED 

An  item  of  more  than  passing  inter- 
est was  the  celebration  by  Peru,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  July  24th  to  31st,  of 
the  completion  of  a  century  of  the 
freedom  of  that  country  from  Spanish 
rule.  All  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  were  represented. 

'It  was  on  July  28,  1821,  that  Gener- 
al Jose  de  San  Martin,  the  George 
Washington  of  South  America,  de- 
clared the  independence  of  Peru.  Ar- 
gentina, Venezuela,  and  Chile  had  pre- 
ceded that  country  on  the  road  to  lib- 
erty, and  other  countries  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  For  it  seems  that 
immediately  before  the  time  when  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  about  to  come 
forth,  the  remarkable  prophecy  in 
that  volume  concerning  no  kings  on 
the  land  of  Zion  was  being  fulfilled  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  history. 

PERUVIAN   HISTORY 

Peru  has  an  exceedingly  interesting 
past.  In  the  first  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  country  was  taken  possession 
of  for  Spain  by  a  handful  of  adven- 
turers under  the  leadership  of  the 
famous  Pizarros  and  Almagro..  When 
these  conquerors  arrived^  they  found 
a  vast  empire,  or  rather  a  republic, 
extending  about  2,700  miles  along  the 
Pacific  coast  and  from  300  to  350 
miles  inland,  covering  an  area  equal 
to  that  part  of  the  United  States  which 
is  situated  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  domain 
equal  in  extent  to  Germany,  Austria, 
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Hungary,    France    and    Spain    com- 
bined, and  all  this  territory  had  been 
conquered  and  consolidated  in  about 
200  years.     There  was  a  population, 
estimated,    by   the    census    takers    of 
King  Philip  II,  at  more  than   8,000,- 
000    ,souls.      The    ruling    class    was 
known  as  the  Incas^  and  they  were  one 
of  four  tribes,  which,  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  entire  people.    The  Peru- 
vians at  that  time  had  farmers  raising 
corn,  cotton,  potatoes  and  other  useful 
plants ;  stock  men  who  took  care  of 
domesticated  animals;  engineers  who 
constructed  roads,  primitive  bridges, 
irrigation  canals ;  architects  who  built 
temples  and  fortifications,  as  well  as 
houses;  they  had  a  highly  developed 
system  of  government,  remarkable  re- 
ligious   observances,    and    the    upper 
classes    were    rolling    in    luxury    and 
wealth.    As  an  iJlustration_,  when  Ata- 
hualpa   was   taken   prisoner,   brutally 
and  treacherously,  by  Pizarro,  he  of- 
fered to  pay  a  large  roomful  of  gold 
and  silver  as  a  ransom.     He  actually 
collected  and  turned  over  to  his  cap- 
tors gold  objects  to  the  value  of  $15- 
000,000 — a  fabulous  sum  at  that  time 
— besides  a  vast  amount  of  silver;  all 
to  no  purpose,  however,   for  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  tried  for  murder, 
idolatry,  and  polygamy,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 
On  consenting  to  accept  the  religion 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  granted  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  death.     They 
first  baptized  him  and  then  strangled 
him  with  a  bowstring  in  the  public 
square  in  the  city  of  Caxamarca,  Aug. 
29,  1532. 

The  conquest  took  place  four  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  Spaniards 
teamed  that  the  first  Inca,  Man- 
co  Capac,  reigned  during  the 
13th  century  and  that  there  was 
a  period  of  disintegration  in  the 
government  before  his  time.  Mr. 
Markham,  one  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities, 'allows  four  centuries  for 
this  period.  This  takes  us  to  the  9th 
century,  counting  back  from  the 
13th.      But    tradition    handed'    over 


to  the  Spanish  historians  the  names  of 
sixty-five  rulers  of  the  so-called  Perua 
dynasty,  supposed  to  have  preceded 
the  period  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Mr.  John  Fiske  suggests  that  tWenty 
years  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  rule  of  each  of  these  sixty- 
five  chiefs.  That  would  give  us  a 
total  of  1,300  years.  If,  then,  we  go 
back  thirteen  centuries  from  the  9th 
of  our  era,  we  discover  that,  according 
to  Peruvian  tradition,  the  Perua  king- 
dom began  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
Is  not  that  date  remarkably  close  to 
the  date  indicated  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon  as  that  on  which  Father  Lehi 
arrived  somewhere  in  this  glorious 
land  of  promise? 

STRIKING    GEOGRAPHICAL   FACTS 

Not  only  is  the  history  of  Peru  of 
great  interest  to  us,  but  its  geography 
contains  what  seems  to  me  to  be  al- 
most startling  evidence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

If  we  examine  a  map  of  nonthern 
South    America,    we   notice,    perhaps 
first,    the    Andes  mountains.      That 
name,  scholars  tell  us,  is  probably  de- 
rived   from    the    Indian    word    anti, 
which  means,  primarily  "copper,"  and 
then  the  mountains   from  which  the 
metal  was  taken.      But  anti  is  a  fa- 
miliar word  to  Book  of  Mormon  read- 
ers. _  It  is  found  in  ^w^i-Nephi-Lehi, 
and  in  a  number  of  other  names,  show- 
ing that  these  are  real  and  not   fic- 
titious.    Anti-on    (Alma   11:19)    was 
the  name  of  a  gold  coin,  possibly  con- 
taining a  percentage  copper — anti. 

Indians  called  Antis  are  still  inhab- 
iting the  slopes  of  the-Cordilleras. 

Next  we  see  a  great  river  called 
Maranon,  one  of  whose  affluents 
bears  the  name  of  Napo.  In  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Amazon  the  Nepa  In- 
dians and  Morona  Indians  dwell, 
names  that  are  sufficiently-  like  Mo- 
roni and  Nephi  to  suggest  derivation 
from  a  common  source. 
_  North  of  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil  we 
find  the  Manta  Indians,  and  south  of 
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Maracaibo,  the  Timotes.    Th^t  Manta  name  of  the  Timote  Indians,  I  see  no 

is  the  Book  of  Mormon  Manti  is  more  reason  to  doubt. 

than    probable,    and    that    the    name         There  are  many   such   words   and 

Timothy,  the  name  of  the  brother  of  names  both  in  South  American  and 

Nephi,  who  was  raised  from  the  dead,  Central    American    languages    that, 

and  became  one  of  the  Twelve  (3  Ne.  when  understood,  testify  to  the  truth 

19:3),   has  been   perpetuated  in  the  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

A  Fashion  Show 

By  Josephine  Spencer 

To  see  a  smart,  a  striking  sight, 
Stirring  one's  heart  to  sane  delight, 
Turn   from  the  views   on   fashion's   page, 
In  street,  or  store,  or  gaudy  stage, 
And  see  the  flowers,  in  their  way 
Giving  the  seasons'  styles  array. 

Novel,  or  quiet,  staid,  or  "sport," 
All  reckon  in  the  full  report. 
The  skirts  are  cut  in  many  a  mode 
According  to  the  floral  code — 
The  canterbury  bells,  and  phlox' 
Are  shorter  than  the  hollyhocks'. 
Some  are  "bouffant,"  with  overskirts. 
This  one  a  narrow  width  asserts; 
Some  flaunt  in  fringes,  some  in  frills, 
The  candytuft  in  chiffon  thrills, 
And  "babybreath"  in  tulle— all  fluffs- 
Pose  in  some  very  modish  stuffs. 
In  fragile  poppies,  tulips,  too, 
A  little  sameness  filters  through, 
Only  the  texture,  finely  spun, 
Marks  up  a  little  change  in  one. 
The  roses  there,  a  special  line. 
In  silken  overdresses  shine — 
Petal  on  petal  overlaid. 
In  exquisite  design  and  shade. 

Some  carry  perfume,  some  affect 
.     No  scent  at  all,  as  they  elect, 
The  pansy,  daisy,  sego,  pink, 
And  legion  other  flowers  link 
In  one  great  pageant — gold  and  white, 
Purple  and  scarlet,  pale  and  bright, 
Lavender,  saffron,  wine-red,  too. 
And  half  a  dozen  shades  of  blue. 

Set  out  in  all  the  garden  beds 
The  flower  models  lift  their  heads; 
In  smartest  clothes  all  Nature-made, 
They  join  the  season's  swell  parade. 
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While  of  these  emblems  we  partake, 
In  Jesus*  name  and  for  His  sake. 

Let  us  remember  and  be  sure. 
Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean  and  pure. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1921. 
(First  Article  of  Faith.) 

We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

UNIFORM  FAST  DAY  LESSON. 

November,  1921. 

Subject :    Why  do  I  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  will 
come  again  on  the  earth  to  reign. 


Albert  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary. 


PLAN  YOUR  WORK 

"Plan  your  work  and  work  your  plan" 
is  good  advice  to  secretaries.  To  make 
the  most  of  this  advice  requires  foresight 
— ^a  glimpse  into  the  future  to  discover 
what  it  will  call  for  and  when  it  will 
call.  This  is  the  first  step  in  preparing 
for  the  future. 

It  is  particularly  timely  that  Sunday 
School  secretaries  heed  the  advice  and 
begin  now  preparing  for  tasks  to  come. 
Looking  and  planning  ahead  a  little  to 
save  falling  behind  with  important  wo- 
later  and  causing  others,  who  depend 
upon  you,  trouble  and  inconvenience  is 
as  wise  as  a  "stitch  in  tim,e." 

■Plans  for  compiling  the  Annual  Fin- 
ancial and  Statistical  report  may  profi- 
tably be  made  now.  The  time  to  work 
the  plans  will  arrive  soon  enough.  Con- 
sider, too,  what  must  be  done  incident  to 
and  before  the  compilation  of  this  re- 
port. 

The  Annual  Ward  Sunday  School  Cen- 
sus must  be  taken.  From  the  Census  the 
Secretary  will  get  the  only  reliable  in- 
formation necessary  for  revising  and 
bringing  up-to-date  the  cradle,  mission- 
ary and  active  rolls.  The  Census  also  is 
the  only  reliable  source  of  information 
for  answering  the  first  and  third — ^very 
important  questions — on  the  Annual  re- 
port. The  proper  revision  of  the  rolls 
requires  the  application  of  certain  defi- 
nite, simple  rules.  Do  you  understand 
them? 

The  Census,  then,  is  a  vitally  important 
task  ahead.  It  is  an  inventory  taken 
of  actual  Sunday  School  conditions  in 
each  ward,  whereby  we  learn  actually 
where  we  stand  before  we  start  the  new 
year  with  a  clean  slate  and  new  reso- 
lutions. .  It  is  a  big  task,  too,  requiring 
carefully  made,  workable  plans,  as  well 
as  the  skillful  carrying  of  these  plans 
into  execution.  Local  conditions,  weather 
and  roads  as  well  as  methods  and  re- 
sources available  to  aid  in  taking  the 
Census  must  be  considered.  The  prob- 
lem is:  so  to  adjust  these  that  the  Census 
may  be  taken  thoroughly,  accurately  and 
economically,  that  is,  with  as  small  an 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor  as  is 
practicable  with  the  results  desired.  To 
accomplish  this  is  true  efficiency,  and 
whoever  solves  such  a  problem  has  the 
making  of  a  real  executive. 


Briefly  then,  in  planning  your  work 
and  working  your  plans  hereafter,  con- 
sider these  problems: 

1.  What  is  there  to   do? 

2.  How  best  can  it  be  done? 
and  then,  Do  It! 

Other  articles  in  this  department  this 
year  will  present  rules  for  revision  of 
rolls,  and  suggestions  on  compiling  the 
Annual   Financial  and  Statistical  report. 

THE   DIME  OFFERING. 

Whether  the  Secretary  is  the  Trea- 
surer or  not  (and  in  the  Sunday  School 
the  Treasurer  is  usually  a  member  of  the 
Superint'endency)  the  Secretary  co-oper- 
ates with  the  Treasurer  in  collecting  the 
Dime  Offering. 

Sunday,  September  25,  the  last  Sun- 
day in  this  month,  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  collection  of  the  Dime  Offering 
for  '  1921.  Arrangements  and  announce- 
ments should  be  made  sufficiently  in  ad-  . 
vance  to  assure  100  per  cent  returns  from 
every  Sunday  School. 

The  Secretary  should  make  a  memo- 
randum of  this  event,  and  should  remind 
the  Superintendency  to  make  appropriate 
announcements  to  teachers  and  pupils  a 
week  or  two  before.  After  helping  with 
the  distribution  of  the  envelopes,  which 
will  be  sent  to  each  ward  Superintend- 
ent in  plenty  of  time,  the  Secretary 
should  make  it  a  point  to  assist  in 
collecting  them  from  the  teachers  on 
the  25th  and  make  an  accounting  lo  the 
Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  will  turn  the  money 
over  to  the  Stake  Superintendency  with 
a  complete  account,  giving  a  statement 
of  the  amount  received  and  the  percent- 
age of  the  offering  paid  which  this 
amount   represents. 

The  goal  for  Secretaries  with  the  Dime 
Offering  is:  100  per  cent  co-operation 
and  returns. 

CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT? 

The  Officers  and  Teachers  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  Sunday  School  of  Ogden 
Stake  through  Stake  Superintendent  Jo- 
seph R.  Jeppson  issue  a  defy  to  the  r 
ficers  and  teachers  of  any  and  all  other 
Sunday  Schools  in  the  Church  to  beat 
the  record  of  their  attendance  for  July  at 
meetings  for  Sunday  School  workers. 
The  record  follows: 
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Preparation    meeting    92i% 

Prayer  Meeting 94% 

Sunday  School 97% 

Sacrament  Meeting 62% 

Priesthood    Meeting 82% 

The  average  per  cent  of  attendance"of 


pupils  for  the  same  month  in  this  school 
was  70%.  This  hints  that  there  is  some 
close  relationship  between  a  high  aver- 
age per  cent  of  attendance  of  officers 
and  teachers  and  of  pupils.  It  is  fair 
to  let  this  stand  as  the  record.  Can  you 
break  it? 


CHORISTERS'andOROAHISTS' 

DE  PAR.T  M E  N T 


Joseph  Ballantyne,  Chairman;  Edward  P.  Kimball  and  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 


UNION    MEETING   OUTLINE. 

(By  Joseph  Ballantyne.) 

There  has  in  the  past  been  a  justified 
complaint  that  children  of  the  lower 
grades  do  not  participate  actively  in  the 
singing  of  songs  in  Sunday  School.  The 
reason  must  be  apparent;  for  the  chil- 
dren leave  the  general  assembly  before 
singing  practice  is  held.  To  remedy  this 
unfortunate  condition,  it  has  been  decid- 
ed by  the  General  Board  that  before  be- 
ginning the  regular  class  work  in  the 
Primary  and  Kindergarten  Departments, 
a  few  minutes  will  be  devoted  to  a  sing- 
ing practice  each  Sunday,  of  the  song  to 
be  rehearsed  in  the  general  assembly.  In 
this  way  the  children  will  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  songs  used  in  general  as- 
sembly. 

The  teachers  responsible  in  these  de- 
partments for  the  singing  practice,  should 
consult   the   outline    in    this    department. 

Practice  this  month  No.  268,  "Jesus, 
I  My  ■  Cross  Have  Taken."  Beat 
three  in.  a  measure  beginning  on  the  up 
beat.  With  few  exceptions  the  song 
should  be  sung  softly,  with  a  sympa- 
thetic tone  quality.  Boisterous,  loud  sing- 
ing would  in  no  way  contribute  to  its 
value.  But  graduations  of  tone  power  are 
essential  in  every  song  to  enhance  its 
emotional  value.  Begin  a  graded  crescen- 
do on  the  second  line,  "naked  poor,"  etc. 
Continue  until  the  hold  is  reached  on 
the  word  "all."  While  sustaining  this 
tone,  insist  upon  a  diminuendo  to  p  and 
end  the  phrase  softly.  A  very  splendid 
effect  may  be  had  if  these  suggestions 
are  followed. 

Begin  line  three  softly,  with  increasing 
loudness    until    the    end    of    the    line    is 


reached.  After  a  prompt  release,  be- 
gin line  four  pp  and  end  the  phrase 
softly,  with  a  little  graduation  of  tone 
on  the  hold  on  the  word  "still."  Fol- 
lows a  solo.  It  is  not  necesesary  that  it 
be  sung  by  a  soprano,  but  could  be  sung 
by  any  good  voice  that  is  capable  of  ren- 
dering it  It  would  be  a  splendid  varia- 
tion to  have  a  solo  voice  sing  at  but  if  not 
to  be  had,  permit  the  entire  school  to 
sing  it  in  unison.  The  first  eight  mea- 
sures of  tli.e  chorus  which  follows  is 
written  in  sequence,  the  soprano  in  each 
additional  measure  taking  a  tone  higher 
in  pitch,  which  impels  a  feeling  that  a 
crescendo  is  imperative.  The  climax  of 
this  is  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  line  on  the  words  "Foes  may  hate" 
when  a  gradual  lessening  of  power 
should  obtain  to  the  end,  with  a  retard  on 
the  last  two  measures.  Lnsistance  upon 
these  marks  of  expression  will  make  for 
efficiency  and  enhance  the  pleasure  of 
singing  it  ten  fold. 

Word  Meaning. 

We  are  not  literally  taking  a  cross  to 
carry  in  following  Jesus.  We  simply  as- 
sume a  responsibility  for  righteous  living 
and  effective  service  which  imposes  a  re- 
sponsibility not  felt  when  not  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Master.  This  does  not  mean  to 
imply  that  we  have  assumed  an  unpleas- 
ant or  burdensome  responsibility.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  service  which  brings 
its  own  reward  in  happiness  and  con- 
tentment. Literally,  when  we  assume  this 
course  of  living,  we  are  not  "naked,  poor, 
despised,  forsaken,"  except  for  the  last 
two  a  reservation  might  be  made.  We 
are  naked  in  the  sense  that  we  are  not 
in  possession  of  the  blessings  and  gifts 
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bestowed  upon  those  who  follow  Jesus, 
and  poor  spiritually,  in  contrast  to  a  per- 
son in  possession  of  the  spirit  which  is 
always  the  result  of  efficient  service  in  a 
great  cause.  True,  we  may  not  he  held 
by  some  in  the  same  esteem,  because  of 
our  affiliation  with  a  great  cause  and  it 
may  cause  some  pretended  friends  to  de- 
sert us,  but  the  compensation  had  in  feel- 
ing the  security  and  comfort  of  the  spir- 
it of  Christ  because  of  a  certain  mode 
of  living,greatly  minimizes  the  loss  of 
such  friends. 

It  is  not  expected  that  we  sacrifice  all 
our  ambitions  because  we  "take  up  the 
cross  for  Jesus,"  but  it  is  evident  that 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  new  life  must 
necessarily  have  ambitions  at  variance 
with  those  previously  held.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed that  every  laudable  ambition  spir- 
itually, professionally  or  commercially 
may  not  be  gratified,  only  we  must  evade 
those  ambitions,  to  acquire  which  are 
solely  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  selfish 
aggrandizement. 

Yet  even  if  we  make  some  material 
sacrifice  "yet  how  rich  is  my  condition, 


"God  and  heaven  are  still  my  own" 
(solo).  It  is  nothing  unusual  that  the 
righteous  should  be  despised,  for  all  re- 
ligious history  teaches  the  fact  that  great 
religious  men  of  all  times  have  had  to 
endure  the  hatred  of  the  masses.  Refer 
to  Jesus,  the  men  of  the  reformation,  Jo- 
seph Smith,  our  own  people,  etc. 

Frequently  we  are  astounded  by  the 
false  attitude  of  even  friends,  so  hu- 
man hearts  and  ways  are  unlike  those  of 
Jesus  in  whom  we  can  safely  place  our 
implicit  trust,  (closing  chorus).  We  do 
not  expect  to  literally  see  (at  present) 
the  smile  and  face  of  Christ,  but  through 
His  spirit  we  feel  and  sense  the  comfort 
and  serenity  which  would  come  to  us, 
if  an  earthly  parent  would  bestow  upon 
us  the  parental  approval,  love  and  solici- 
tude by  a  heart-felt  smile,  only  possible 
to  a  much~  greater  degree. 

As  suggested  heretofore,  these  out- 
lines are  only  suggestive  and  in  no  way 
meant  to  deprive  choristers  of  using  the 
utmost  freedom  in  originality,  but  we 
must  emphasize  the  great  need  of 
thought  development. 
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Howard  R.  Driggs,  Chairman;  N.  T.  Porter, 
Young,  Charles  H.  Hart, 

WORK  FOR  OCTOBER. 

STUDY  OF  THE  TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 

By  N.  T.  Porter. 
Thou  Shalt  Not  Bear  False  Witness 
Against  Thy  Neighbor." — Exodus  20; 
Sunday,  October  2,  1921. 
Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson. 

Sunday    October    9,    19^1. 
Thou  Shalt  Not  Bear  False  Witness. 

II.    Types  of  Slanderers. 

1.  The   "Gossip"   Slanderer. 

2.  The    "Done    With    Malice   To- 

ward" Slanderer. 

3.  The  "Done  to  Help  Self"  Slan- 

derer. 

4.  The  "Pharisee    or  Holier  Than 

Thou"  Slanderer. 
General  Discussion. 
Defamers  of  the  good  name  of  others 


Henry  H.  Rolapp.  E.  G.  Gotcmu,  Seymour  B. 
and  George  N.  Child 

may  be  classified  by  a  division  into 
four  groups  or  types,  the  basis  of  clas- 
sification in  each  case  being  largely  that 
of  motive. 

For  example,  he  who  makes  or  spreads 
harmful  statements  about  others  just  for 
the  "sensation  of  it"  may  be  classed  as 
a  mere  gossip." 

He  who  makes  or  spreads  such  re- 
ports with  intent  to  harm  and  to  hurt  can 
readily  be  classed  as  a  slanderer  "with 
malice   toward." 

He  who  defames  another  simply  as  a 
means  to  personal  ends  falls  in  the  class 
of  the  "Done  to  Help  Self"  slanderers. 

He  who  in  a  feigned  crush  of  his  moral 
sense  denounces  his  fellow  beyond  war- 
rant occupies  the  pew  reserved  for  the 
"Holier  than  Thou"  type  of  slanderers. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  one  by  con- 
trast exalts  his  own  sense  of  goodness, 
but  even  so  his  professed  motive  would 
entitle  him  to  a  distinct  classification. 
He  it  is  who  defames  in  the  name  of 
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righteousaess  and  at  times  in  the  name 
of  the  author  or  source  of  righteousness. 

1.    The  Gossip  Slanderer. 

General  Discussion. 

Few  things  discomfort  man  more  than 
being  talked  about  to  his  discredit. 

Few  things  grip  the  attention  of  man 
more  than  the  expose  of  newly  discover- 
ed defects  in  others.  In  our  mental 
appetites  we  are  cannibals.  We  eat  each 
other. 

There  is  a  grim  irony  in  this  human 
anomaly  that,  as  man  moves  farther  and 
farther  from  eating  his  brothers  flesh,  he 
moves  nearer  and  nearer  the  ghoulish 
feast,  where  good  names  are  served. 
Served  by  the  gossip— not  for  food,  but 
just  for  mental  revelry.  Served  rich  in 
scandal's  seasoning— served  "a  la  pas- 
time." 

Certain  it  is  the  gossip  who  pre- 
pares and  serves— but  you  and  I  attend 
and  partake.  And  then,  it  may  be,  to 
be  good  fellows,  we  add  our  mite;  and, 
in  our  turn  we  carve  and  serve  an  added 
portion  of  that  same  reputation. 

.'And  so  the  Bachanalian  feast  of  good 
names  goes  on  apace.  For  slander  lives 
and  thrives  only  while  we  listen  and  ab- 
sorb and  carry  on. 

In  every  debauch  of  reputation  there 
is  a  mutuality.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gossip  are 
invited  guests.  Everywhere  their  words 
find  itching  ears.  Why  not  burn  up  a 
few  reputations  in  passing.  The  heated 
glow,  of  attention  will  keep  scandal's 
torch  aflame.  And  should  the  hand  tire 
or  the  imagination  surfeit,  there  are  al- 
ways others  eager  to  carry  on. 

Then,  too,  there  is  more  than  mere 
sensation  or  diversion  in  the  besmirching 
of  good  names  of  acquaintances  in  com- 
mon. It  all  tends  to  make  one's  own 
ills  less  noticeable,  and,  therefore,  less 
hard  to  bear. 

TTiere  is  such  an  easing  feeling  that 
comes  from  the  idea  that  everybody  is 
doing  it.  Nothing  can  give  the  hush 
to  accusation  like  the  report  that  the 
thing  is  general.  And  few  things  can 
make  things  general  more  quickly  than 
to  so  report.  So  weakly  human  are  we 
that  the  sense  of  crime  seems  but  the 
sense  of  isolation;  and  the  moral  sense, 
but  the  sense  of  social  accord. 

To  sum  up  the  so-called  innocent, 
every  day  slanderous  gossip  has  its 
source  in  that  feverish  relish  for 
a  display  of  human  ills  on  the  one  hand; 


and  in  that  desire  to  get  a  social  white- 
wash or  a  chloroforming  of  conscience 
on  the  other.  And  so  beast  cannibalism 
in  the  man  has  given  place  to  a  social 
cannibalism  in  the  human.  The  man 
"flesh  and  blood"  is  tabooed;  but,  the 
man  social  (what  he  is  to  his  fellows)  is 
but  a  carcass  to  be  cut,  mangled  and 
ground  up  at  will. 

And  yet  it  is  said,  this  everyday  gab- 
fest  on  the  ills  of  others  is  mere  piffle. 
Nothing  to  it  but  gossip.  There's  no 
malice — ^no  aiming  at  harm  of  him  or  to 
her — just  a  swapping  of  news^ust  gos- 
sip— that's  all. 

Questionnaire. 

1.  Point  out  the  distinction  between 
the  members  of  class  1 — "Gossip  Slan- 
derers" and  the  defamers;  of  class  2, 
class  3,  and  of  class  4. 

2.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  differences 
pointed  out  are  differences  as  to  motive 
only? 

3.  Is  this  morbid  relish  we  exhibit  in 
the  expose  of  frailties  in  others  a  dis- 
eased state  of  mind,  or  a  natural  bent? 

4.  If  a  diseased  state  of  mind,  how  or 
from  what  does  it  arise?  If  a  natural 
bent,  that  is  in  the  instinctive  or  inate  or 
inherited  senses,  would  you  say  it  had 
its  origin  in  a  diseased  state? 

Note. — Do  not  prolong  discussion  of 
this  and  similar  questions  as  they  are 
intended  to  incite  thought  and  reflection 
rather  than  to  provoke  indefinite  dis- 
cussion. 

5.  What  is  there  in  the  usual  apology 
"I  had  nothing  against  you."  "I  was 
told,"  etc.,  etc.  "We  were  just  talk- 
ing," etc.  "Xbrought  the  matter  up," 
etc.,  etc.  "You  know  me  well  enough 
to  know  I  wouldn't,"  etc.  ,etc.? 

6.  What  license  is  there  in  the  fact  of 
being  told?  What  license  is  there  in  the 
fact  that  you  supposed?  What  license 
is  there  in  the  happening  that  some  one 
brought  it  up  ,or  some  one  asked  you? 

7.  What  is  there  in  the  statement, 
"Why  dignify  gossip  by  noticing  it.  Let 
it  go  on.  Not  only  tolerate  but  humor 
it.  The  more  people  gossip  the  less 
attention  it  receives.  Push  it  along  and 
let  it  kill  itself." 

8.  What  are  the  boundaries,  if  any,  of 
the  josh  and  joke? 

9.  What  about  the  alleged  absence  of 
malice  or  intent  to  harm? 

10.  What  is  the  merit  of  the  Sinai-Code 
in  that  it  contains  no  provisos  or  reser- 
vations? 
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Sunday,  October  16,   1921. 

II.  Types  of  Slanderers, 
(Continue<K)  rt**** 
2.     The  "Done  With  Malice  Toward" 
Type. 

General  Discussion. 

Slander  just  to  harm  and  to  hurt,  if 
effective,  is  declared  an  offense  at  law. 
Intent,  where  damage  is  shown,  may  even 
be  implied.  But  right  here  is  where  the 
law  fails.  No  scales  of  approaching  ac- 
curacy have  been  devised  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  that  harm  and  hurt.  No  ap- 
proachingly  exact  measure  has  been  dis- 
covered for  measuring  the  damage  done. 
So  the  arm  of  man's  law  reaches  next 
to  nothing  in  the  matter  of  slander. 
^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  "Sinai  Law"  on 
'False  Witness,"  implies  both  intent  and 
harm.  The  act  itself  is  the  offense.  He 
who  bears  false  witness  commits  a  per- 
jury forbidden  by  God.  "A  false  wit- 
ness shall  not  be  unpunished,  and  he 
that  uttereth  lies  shall  not  escape."  (Pro- 
verbs 19:5.) 

The  "I'll  fix  him"  or  the  "I'll  get 
even"  type  of  slanderer  is  usually 
the  victim  of  passion,  of  jealousy,  or 
revenge    or   both. 

Malice  is  the  spur  to  the  besmircL- 
ment;  often,  so  much  so,  that  it 
shows.  That  very  fact  tends  to  lessen 
the  hurt.  Malignment  from  malice  is 
always  subject  to  a  discount.  So  that 
from  actual  injury  to  the  maligned  it 
may  be  less  destructive  than  the  fling 
of  idle  gossip.|  For  painfully  true  it  is 
that  statements  made  in  passing  may 
be  taken  at  full  value. 

On  the  other  hand  what  an  uncon- 
cealed passion  may  take  from  the  force 
of  false  witnesses,  cowardice  would 
seem  to  add  and  in  excess.  , 

There  may  be  some  degree  of  apology 
for  the  duelist  who  warns  his  victim 
and  aims  to  find  him  with  matched 
weapons  of  defense.  But  there  is  no 
such  _  relief  moving  toward  the  defam- 
er  with  intent.  His  as  not  only  an 
assassin's  hand;  but  his'^is  a  coward's 
heart. 

Yellow  at  the  'core  is  the  man  who 
knifes  another  defenseless  and  from 
behind.  Yet  the  frequency  of  such  at- 
tacks is  such  as  to  make  most  other 
weapons  of  offense  nigh  obsolete 
Questionnaire. 

_  1.  Show  by  illustration  how  essen- 
tial to  a  defamer's  purpose  is  the  con- 
cealment of  his  ill  will  toward  his  vic- 
tim. 


2.  Explain  why  he  finds  the  assuming 
of  the  role  of  typ.e  1  or  4  best  suited 
to  his  ends. 

3.  What  makes  for  the  convenience 
and  safety  and  effectiveness  in  the  use 
of  defamation  as  a  weapon? 

4.  May  the  scars  even  from  the  ap- 
parently healed  wounds  made  by  ma- 
iignment    be    entirely    removed? 

5.  What  factors  make  almost  if  not 
quite  impossible  the  complete  undoing 
of  the  hurt  from  slanderer's  wrongs. 

6.  What  does  the  frequency  of  the  use 
of  this  weapon  proclaim  as  to  the  gen- 
eral cowardice  of  mankind? 

7.  Explain  why  it  is  that  both  the 
law  and  the  society  codes  fail  to  sup- 
press  such   cowardly  depravity  of  mind. 

8.  W^hy  is  the  .ninth  commandment 
oiitstanding  as.  the  one  efficient  and 
practical    decree    against   slander? 

Sunday,   October  23,   1921. 
II.     Types  of  Slanderers, 
(Continued.) 
3.  The  "Done  to  Help  Self"  Type 
General    Discussion. 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  of  the 
Done  to  help  Self"  type  of  slander- 
ers is  the  one  who  seeks  to  raise  him- 
self up  by  pushing  others  down.  Or, 
the  one  who  seek  to  keep  himself  ahead, 
■by  keeping  others  back.  That  well 
known  character  among  us  who  does 
everything  from  slightly  belittling  to 
fiercely,  berating  any  person  or  group 
who,  in  the  coming  up  may  seem  to 
obscure  his  already  published  and 
loudly    extolled    virtues. 

We  all  know  him.  We  have  all  met 
her.  They  are  ever  with  us.  The  man 
or  the  woman  who  seem  filled  from 
youth  with  a  self-installed  village  mon- 
opoly of  the  "boost,"  The  man  or  wom- 
an filled  from  the  beginning  with  an 
envy  of  the  subtle  or  coarse  type— as  the 
case  may  be— but  filled  to  the  boresome 
excess  with  a  "see  to  it"  that  no  out- 
shining is  done  at  least  in  his  or  her 
immediate   vicinity. 

How  often  do  we  hear — "Yes,  yes, 
that's  fine— but — ^I've  an  inkling— well, 
it  came  to  me  that  it  isn't  his  work— 
Of  course  I'd  be  the  last  to  mention 
it  so_  it  would  hurt  him  in  any  way. 
I'd  like  to  see  him  get  o,n.  It's  too 
bad,"   etc..    etc. 

Again  the  reply  comes,  "S.ure  it's 
good,  it's  such  a  helpful  thing  for  her 
to  do.  Of  course — I  happen  to  know 
why  she  did  it.  I  wish  I  could  think 
— I   would  like  to   think  it  was  to  help 
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the  poor  woman — she  so  deserves  the 
turn— but  I  can't  get  away  from  the 
fact,"  etc.,  etc.  And  so  on,  "ad  infini- 
tum", we  blotch  the  sheet  of  praise  and 
change  the  red  of  lifes  heroics  to  yellow 
perfidy. 

We  could  not  pass  the  division  with- 
out reference  to  that  character  assas- 
smation  which  takes  place  undfer  the  so- 
called  "leave  and  license"  of  politics. 

The  aspirant  for  office,  once  h.e  is  in 
the  race — whether  he  wills  it  or  no^in- 
vokes  the  operations  of  a  poison  squad. 
Openly  they  fling  the  defacing  acid 
across  the  inscription  of  the  opponent's 
public  way  and  at  recess  appointments 
and  in  the  dimmed  retreats  they  smear 
tovilliany  his  private  way.  Yet  it  is 
said,  "all  is  fair  in  politics"  and  so 
the  civic  and  social  leave  and  license 
is   had. 

In  passing  comment  we  might  mention 
faint  relief  in  that  the  reputation  poi- 
sons, are  in  politics  administered  with 
such  frequency  and  lack  of  stint  that 
curiosity  may  surfeit  and  credulity 
revolt. 

Slander  for  gain  in  business  has  al- 
ready   received    attention    in    a    discus- 


sion of  commandment  eight  and  slander 
for  gain  in  religion  will  receive  attention 
under  type  4. 

Questionnaire. 

1.  On  the  side  of  motive  would  you 
consider  type  3  as  less  offending  than 
type  2? 

2.  What  service  does  perjury  of  mo- 
tive serve  in  acts  of  slander?  Illus- 
trate using  type  2  and  3. 

4.  Point  out  the  difference  in  the  de- 
gree of  harm  between  coarse  berating 
and  subtle  belittling. 

5.  Explain  why  the  law  forbids  the 
former  but  leaves  the  latter  unrestrained 
or  without  regulation. 

6.  Show  why  slander  occurs  with 
greater  frquency  in  social  and  political 
circles. 

7.  Why  is  the  more  vicious  of  politi- 
cal slander  dispensed  in  privacy? 

8.  Why  do  we  find  oral  defamation 
employed  so  frequently  when  written  or 
published  slander  or  libel  would  seem 
the    more    effective? 

Fifth  Sunday,  October  30,  1921 

Subject  to  be  chosen  by  teacher. 


THEOLOCICAL  DEPARTMEHTl 


John  M.  Mills,  Chairman;  Geo.  H.  Wallace,   and  Robert  L.  Judd 


First  Year — Ancient  Apo^les 

First  Sunday,   November  6,   1921 

Uniform    Fast    Day   lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  November  13,  1921 
Lesson  33. 

Paul's  Third  Missionary  Journey— From 
Antioch  to  Ephesus 

Reference.  Acts   18:22-28;    19. 
Aim:     Authority  is  necessary  to  offi- 
ciate in  things  pertaining  to  God. 

I.  A    short    visit    to    Jerusalem. 

II.  Beginning  of   third  missionary  tour. 

1.  Tarsus. 

2.  Other  cities  in  order, 
(a)  Galatia. 

III.  Appollos. 

1.  Who  he  was. 

2.  His   etoquence. 

3.  What  he  believed. 

4.  His  followers. 

5.  What  he  lacked. 

6.  Meets    Aquilla    and    Priscilla. 


meant 


7.  Receives  the  Holy  Ghost, 
(a)  How  bestowed. 

IV.  The  seven  sons  of  Sceva. 

1.  Who   they  were. 

2.  Usurp  authority, 
(a)   Result. 

V.  Demetrius,   the   silversmith. 

1.  What   the    annual   festival 

to  his   craft. 

2.  What  Paul's   preaching  meant  to 

it. 
.  The  mob, 

(a)   How    dismissed. 

Third  Sunday,  November,  20,  1921 
Lesson  34. 

Third   Missionary  Journey — (Continued) 
Paul's   Farewell   Visit. 

References:  Acts  20:17-35,  II.  Corin- 
thians,   Galatians,    Romans. 

Aim,:  Association  with  true  followers 
of  Christ  develops  the  truest  and  dear- 
est  bonds    of    friendship. 
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I.  Disappointment   and    worry. 

1.  At  Troas.  Did  not  meet  Titus. 

2.  Worried  over  reports  from  Cor- 

inth. 

II.  At  Philippi. 

1.  A  Joyous   welcome. 

2.  Depressed, 
(a)  Eflect. 

A\  Second   Epistle  to   Corinthians. 
E  Titus"   speCiiial    mission. 

III.  At  Corinth. 

1.  Epistle  to  Galatians. 

(a)  Why   written. 

(b)  Only  one   Gospel. 

2.  Epistle  to  Romans. 

3.  Retraces   steps. 
(a)   Reason. 

IV.  A  memorable  meeting. 

1.  Where  held. 

2.  Eutychus  incident 

V.  At  Miletus. 

1.  Paul's    address    to    the    Elders... 
(a)   Earnest  testimony. 

(b)  Apostasy  foretold. 

2.  An  affectionate  farewell. 

(a)   Reason   for  intense  sorrow. 

VI.  At   Caesarea. 

1.  A  propfiecy. 

2.  Paul's   determination. 
Application:     The  boys  and  girls  who 

are  cleanest  in  thoughts  and  words  and 
deeds  are  the  best  companions. — Where 
can    we   find   them? 

Fourth    Sunday,    November   27,    1921. 
Lesson  35. 

Exciting   Experiences   in  Jerusalem 

References:    Acts    21:17-40;    22:23. 
Aim:  God  inspires  and  comforts  those 
who   serve  Him. 

I.  With  James  and   the  brethren. 

1.  At   headquarters. 

2.  Compliance  with  Jewish  rites. 

II.  In    the   hands    of   his    enemies 

1.  Falsely  accused, 
(a)     Circumstance. 

2.  Threatened   with    death. 

3.  Rescued. 

(a)   By  whom. 

III.  With    Claudius    Lysias. 

1.  Who    he   was. 

2.  On  the  castle  stfeps. 

(a)  Paul's  request 

(b)  Claudius'    answer. 

3.  Ordered  whipped. 

(c)  Paul's  testimony. 

4.  A    free-born    Roman. 


IV.  Before  Ananias  the  High  Pr!ies.t 

1.  A   clean   conscience. 

2.  Smitten 

3.  Paurs  retort. 

4.  Self-control. 

5.  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
(a)  Paul's  cleverness. 

Y.  Divine  guidance  and  comfort. 

1.  As   given  in  vision. 

2.  As    shown    in    frustrating   a    plot 

to  kill. 

3.  In   safe   conduct   to    Caesarea. 
Application:  We  know  how  Paul  serv- 
ed the   Lord;   but  in  what. manner  may 
we  serve  hiim?    Specify. 

Advanced  Theological 

First  Sunday,  November  6,  1921 

Usual  Fast  Day  exercises. 

Second  Sunday,  November  13,  1921 

The  First  Principles  of  the  Gospel. 

I.  Faith. 

II.  Repentance. 

III.  Baptism. 

IV.  Laying  on  of  Hands. 

Note:  The  teacher  will  make  his 
own  outline  for  these  topics  so  that 
the  whole  subject  may  be  covered  in 
cne  Sunday. 

Third  Sunday,  November  20,  1921 

Tithing. 

I.  What  is  it? 
J.I.  Why  should  we  observe  this  law? 

III.  The  uses  it  is  put  to: 

a.  Missionary  work. 

b.  Temple  building. 

c.  Education. 

d.  Houses   of  worship. 

e.  Charity. 

IV.  The   Tithepayer. 

Fourth  Sunday,  November  27,  1921 
Loyalty 

I.  What  is  it. 

II.  As  applied  to  Gospel  teachings. 

a.  Word  of  Wisdom. 

b.  Tithing. 

c.  Church  discipline. 

III.  As  applied  to  authority 

IV.  Necessary  to  success  in  all  things. 


SECOND  INTERMEDIATE 

D  E  PAR.TA\E/HT 


Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Chaimum;  Horace  H.  Cummings,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks, 
T.  Albert  Hooper  and  Alfred  C.  Rees 


First  Year— Church  History 
LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

First  Sunday,   November  6,   1921 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson. 

Second    Sunday,    November   13,    1921. 

Lesson   34.    President   Brigham    Young 

Pupils'  Text:   Chapter  34,  "A   Young 
Folks'  History  of  the  Church." 
The  closing  lessons  for  November  and 


JOSEPH  SMITH 

The    Restorer. 

Born  Dec.  23,  1805;   died  June  27,   1844 

December  will  be  a  dicussion  of  the 
lives  and  labors  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  Church  commencing  with  President 
Brigham  Young.  It  would  be  well,^  how- 
ever,  to   review   briefly   the   mission   of 


the  Prophet  Joseph,  his  birth  and  par- 
entage, his  desire  to  find  the  true 
Church,  the  first  vision,  visits  of  the 
Angel  Moroni,  the  coming  forth  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Priesthood 
restored,  organization  of  the  Church, 
visits  and  manifestations  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Kirtand  Temple,  and  the 
martyrdom. 

The  folowing  outline  is  suggested  on 
the  life  of  President  Brigham  Young. 
Teachers  are  urged  to  make  their  own 
outlines. 

I.  President   Brigham   Young. 

a.  Early  life. 

b.  Conversion   to   Mormonism. 

c.  Missionary  labors  at  home. 

d.  Meets    Prophet    Joseph. 

1.  Meeting  in  the  evening. 

2.  Speaks   in   tongues. 

e.  Member  of  Zion's  Camp. 

II.  Chosen  member  of  the  Twelve. 

a.  Pillar  of  strength  to  the  Prophet. 

b.  Labors  in  Far  West 

c.  Leads  Saints  to  Nauvoo. 

d.  Meeting  in  the  Grove 

1.  Mantle    of    Joseph      falls    upon 
him. 

III.  Great  leader  and  pioneer. 

a.  Exodus  from  Nauvoo. 

b.  Companies    organized. 

c.  Travels  across  the  plains. 

d.  Camps  made. 

e.  Call    of    Mormon    Battalion. 

f.  At  Winter  Quarters. 

g.  Arrival  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Basin. 
IV.  President  of  the  Church. 

a.  Sustained  at  Winter  Quarters, 
b.  Choosing  Temple  site. 

c.  Laying  out  of  city. 

d.  Hardships   endured. 

e.  Growth  of  the  Church  and  State. 

1.  Wards   and    Stakes   organized. 

2.  Tabernacle  built. 

3.  Temple    commenced. 

Teachers  will  be  able  to  find  abun- 
dant material  on  this  lesson  in  Jenson's 
Biographical  Encyclopaedia,  pages  8  to 
14.  A  splendid  sketch  is  here  griven  of 
President  Young's  life.  In  presenting 
this  lesson  call  particular  attention  tp 
the  conversion  of  President  Young  in 
seeing  and ,  reading  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon and  the  impressions  made  upon 
him.     Tbe   testimony  received   concern- 
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ing  these  sacred  records.  HaviC  read  in 
the  class  Moroni  10,  verses  1  to  5.  Call 
attention  to  the  visit  of  President  Brig- 
ham  Young  and  Heber  C.  Kimball  to 
Kirtland;  their  seeing  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph and  the  meeting  held  in  the  eve- 
ning where  President  Young  spoke  in 
tongues,  and  the  prediction  of  the 
Prophet     Joseph     concerning     Brigham 


X 

BRIGHAM    YOUNG. 

The    Pioneer. 

Young.  Mention  should  be  made  that 
Elder  Young  was  among  the  foremogj: 
in  Zion's  Camp  and  was  a  true  and 
loyal  friend  to  the  Prophet.  Point  out 
the  splendid  work  he  accomplished  in 
leading  the  Saints  from.  Far  West  to 
Nativoo.  Emphasize  the  meeting  at  the 
Grove  after  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  wonderful  change  in 
the  appearance  and.  voice  of  Brigham 
Young.  Follow  President  Yoting  and 
the  Pioneers  to  the  Rockies  and  point 
,out  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  Church 
and  State.  Note:  President  Young's 
father  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
under    George  Washington. 


Third  Sunday,  November  20,  1921. 
Lesson  35,     President  John  Taylor, 

Pupils'   Text:    Chapter   5,    "A    Young 
Folk's  History  of  the  Church. 

See  Jenson's  Biographical  Encyclopae- 
dia, pages  14  to  20. 
The  following  outline  is  suggested: 

I.  John  Taylor. 

a.  Early  religious  experiences. 

b.  Moves  to  Canada 

c.  Activities       in       the       Methodist 

Church. 

d.  Marriage. 

n.  Dissatisfaction  with  Mother  Church. 

a.  Searches  the   Scriptures. 

b.  Views   concerning  religion. 
1.  Ministry  of   Christ  etc. 

c.  Seeks  true  Church. 

1.  Prayer  for  light. 

2.  Visited    by    Parley    P.    Pratt. 

3.  Earnest  investigation. 

d.  Conversion   and  baptism. 

e.  Ordained    an    elder. 

f.  Ministry    at    home. 

III.  Meets    Prophet    Joseph. 

a.  Visit  of  Joseph  Smith,  Thomas  B. 

Marsh  a.nd  Sidney  Rigdon. 

b.  He  visits  Kirtland. 

c.  Defense   of  the  Prophet  Joseph. 

d.  Called  to  be  ordained  an  apostle. 

IV.  Mission  to   Great  Britain. 

a.  Condition  of  family  at  leaving. 

b.  Sickness  nn  the  journey. 

c.  Travels   without  purse   and   script. 

1.  Preaches    Gospel    on    the    way. 

2.  Passage    to    England. 

d.  Labors  in   England. 

1.  Introduces  the  Gospel  in  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

e.  Other   Missions. 

1.  France. 

2.  Germany. 

3.  Eastern    States 

V.  Martydom   of  the   Prophet. 

a.  John   Taylor  a  trusted   friend   of 

the  Prophet. 

b.  Accompanies      the      Prophet      to 

Carthage. 

c.  The  Hymn. 

d.  The    assault. 

1.  Courage  manifested. 

2.  Shot  (saved  by  watch). 

3'.  Hidden    under   the    mattress. 

e.  Taken  to  Nauvoo. 

VI.  President   of    the    Church. 

a.  Sustained    at    the    April    Co,nfer- 

ence,    1880. 

b.  Travels  among  wards,  and  stakes 

of  Zion. 

c.  Cancels    debts,    etc.,    during    jubi- 

lee year. 
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b.  Gifts  not  given  to  convert  people. 
4.  Compare    our    Church    with    the  early 
Church  of  Christ. 

Illustration:  Children  and  teacher  may 
tell  of  manifestations  of  gifts  in  the 
Church. 

Application:  Through  what  channel  do 
these  gifts  come  and  how  may  they  be 
enjoyed  by  members?  Name  some  of 
the  duties,  the  performance  of  which 
lead  to  the  enjoyment  of  gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  Condition  of  our  bodies.  What 
are  the  promises  of  God  to  us  in  the 
event  of  sickness?  Words  of  James  in 
New  Testament. 

The  Lesson. 

Text   HI    Nephi   27:    IV    Nephi. 

1.  The  Church  of  Christ.— One  day 
when  Jesus  was  with  the  Twelve  Ne- 
phite  Disciples  they  asked  Him  to  tell 
them  the  name  by  which  He  wished 
the  Church  to  be  called.  The  Disciples 
had  talked  this  matter  over  among  them- 
selves. Several  names,  the  names  of 
prominent  men,  had  been  suggested,  but 
none  of  them  had  been  accepted. 

2.  The  Lord  told  the  Disciples  that 
the  Church  should  be  named  after  Him 
— the  Church  of  Christ.  He  said  that 
if  the  Church  were  named  after  a  cer- 
tain man  then  it  would  be  the  Church  of 
that  man;  but  in  order  for  the  Church 
to  be  Christ's  Church  it  would  have  to 
be  called  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  be 
built  upon  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

1.  Churches  EstabHshed  by  Men. — 
There  are  many  churches  in  the  world 
today.  They  have  different  names.  Some 
of  them  are  named  after  the  men  who 
founded  them.  They  are  all  the  churches 
of  men.  There  is  only  one  true  Church, 
and  that  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  It  was  established 
by  Christ,  it  bears  His  name,  it  teaches 
the  fullness  of  His  Gospel;  it  is  His 
Church. 

1.  Effect  of  Christ's  Teachings  on  the 
Nephites. — Christ's  visits  and  teachings 
had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  Ne- 
phites. They  became  as  one — just  like 
the  members  of  a  big,  happy  family. 
There  was  neither  rich,  nor  poor  among 
them;  they  had  all  things  in  common. 
The  Lord  was  pleased  with  them  because 
of  their  humility  and  because  of  the  lov'3 
they  had  for  Him  and  for  each  other. 
In  the  Name  of  Christ,  they  were  able  to 
do  marvelous  things.  They  raised  the 
dead,  healed  the  sick,  restored  sight  to 
the  blind,  made  the  deaf  hear  and  the 
dumb  speak.     All  these  things  were  done 


in  the  name  of  Christ  and  through  faith 
in  Him. 

2.  There  is  just  as  much  power  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  today  as  there  was  in 
those  days  among  the  Nephites.  Through 
faith  in  Him  great  and  marvelous  works 
have  been  wrought  and  are  being 
wrought  by  the  Elders  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Since 
the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  through 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  miracles  sim- 
ilar to  those  wrought  among  the  Ne- 
phites have  been  wrought  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Fourth  Sunday,  November  27. 

Lesson  35.     The  People  Who  Turned 
from   God. . 

The  Outline. 

Text:   IV  Nephi;  Mormon  1. 

1.  An    Era    of   Peace.      Union   and    Pro- 

gress. 

a.  Miracles   wrought  by   tne   D'sciples 

of  Jesus. 

b.  All  things  common.     Zarahi*mla  re- 

built. 

c.  Great  spiritual  blessings  enjoyed  by 

the    people. 

2.  A  Great  Falling  Away. 

a.  Causes.      Pride,    riches,    class      dis- 

tinctions, etc. 

b.  The     Disciples     cast     into     prisons. 

furnaces  and  dens  of  wild  beasts. 

c.  The    Gadianton    Robbers.      A    De- 

plorable condition. 

d.  Ammaron  hides  up  the  Records. 

a.  Ammaron   instructs      Mormon   con- 

cerning the   Records. 

3.  The  Boy  Mormon. 

b.  War  between  Nephites  and  Laman- 

ites.     Spiritual   Gifts  withdrawn. 

Aim:  The  Gospel  brings  peace,  love 
and   happiness. 

Illustrations:  Give  some  experiences  of 
the  people  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church. 

Application:  Teach  the  children  that 
in  faithfully  performiing  the  humble  du- 
ties that  come  to  them  as  members  of 
the  Church  they  will  be  blessed. 

The  Lesson. 

Text:  IV  Nephi;  Mormon  1. 

1.  A    Blest    and    Happy    People. — For 

nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Christ 
the  people  in  this  land  lived  in  a  state 
of  perfect  peace  and  happiness.  All  the 
Lamanites  had  been  converted  and  harl 
united  themselves  with  the  Nephites. 
Nephi,    in    writing   of   the    people,    says: 
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"There  never  could  be  a  happier  peo- 
ple among  all  the  people  whom  God  had 
created." 

1.  A  Great  Falling  Away. — But  when 
nearly  two  hundred  years  had  passed  a 
great  change  came  over  the  people.  Many 
of  them  turned  away  from  the  Lord  and 
began  to  do  things  that  were  sinful  and 
wicked.  These  people  left  the  Church. 
They  called  themselves  Lamanites. 
Bands  of  robbers  were  organized,  and 
the  work  of  plundering,  robbing  and 
murdering  was  again  started. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  be- 
came very  proud  and  vain.  They  dressed 
themselves  in  costly  clothing,  and  wore 
fewels,  pearls,  and  other  ornaments. 
They  were  divided  into  classes  and 
established  churches  of  their  own  and 
worshipped    in    their    own    way. 

3.  But  the  Lord  did  not  accept  of  their 
worship  and  His  power  was  not  seen 
among  them.  They  did  not  enjoy  the 
gifts  of  the  Hbly  Spirit  which  those 
who  belonged  to  the  true  Church  enjoy- 
ed— the  gifts  of  revelation,  prophecy, 
healing,  tongues,  interpretation  of 
tongues,  etc.  This  made  them  jealous, 
and  they  began  to  persecute  those  who 
remained  true  to  the  faith,  and  who,  be- 
cause of  their  faithfulness,  were  enjoy- 
ing the  gifts  and  blessings  of  the  Lord. 

1.  A  Terrible  Condition.— As  the  years 
went  by  the  people  grew  worse,  until 
there  were  none  righteous  among  them 
except  the  Disciples  of  Jesus.  In  the 
the  year  306  after  Christ,  there  lived  a 
good  man  named  Amos.  He  had  charge 
of  the  sacred  records  of  the  Nephites. 
Amos  died  in  the  year  stated  above.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  he  gave  the 
precious  records  to  his  Brother  Amma- 
ron.  Soon  after  Ammaron  got  the  rec- 
ords the  Lord  told  him  to  go  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  land  to  a  hill  called 
Shim,  and  there  bury  the  records,  so  that 
the  wicked  people  might  not  get  them 
and  destroy  them. 

1.  The  Boy  Mormon. — Ammaron  did 
as  he  had  been  commanded.  When  he 
returned  he  called  to  him  a  little  boy, 
ten  years  of  age,  named  Mormon.  He 
told  Mormon  all  about  the  plates,  and 
also  the  place  where  he  had  hidden  them. 
Ammaron  told  Mormon  to  note  carefully 
the  doings  of  the  people  during  the  next 
fourteen  years.  "At  the  end  of  that 
time,'  said  Ammaron,  "you  will  be  twen- 


ty-four years  of  age.  Then  you  must  go 
to  the  hill  in  which  the  plates  are  hid, 
take  out  the  plates  of  N,ephi  and  write 
on  them  all  the  important  things  that  wi'^ 
happen  from  this  time  till  then.  Leave 
the  rest  of  their  records  in  their  hiding 
place."  Mormon  was  true  and  faithful  to 
the  trust  that  was  placed  in  him.  You  will 
learn  more  about  him  in  another  lesson. 

Third  Year— Life  of  Chri^ 

First  Sunday,  November  6 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 

Second  Sunday,  November  13 

Lesson  32 

Chapter  63.  Christ  before  the  Priest's 
and    the   Sanhedrin. 

Bible  references:  Read  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke  and  John,  chapters  and  verses  im- 
mediately following  those  given  in  Les- 
soon  31. 

Chapter  64.  "Suffered  Under  Pontius 
Pilate." 

Bible  references:  Matt.  27:1-26;  Mark 
15:1-15;  Luke  23:1-25;  John  18:28-40; 
19:1-16. 

Third  Sunday,  November  20 

Lesson  33 

Chapter  65.  "Crucified,  Dead  and 
Buried." 

Bible  references  Read  chapters  in 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John  describ- 
ing these  events  immediately  following 
those  given  in  Lesson  32. 

Chapter  66.     "He  is  risen." 

Bible  references:  Matt.  27:62-66,  and 
chap.  28;  Mark  16;  Luke  24;  John  20. 

Fourth   Sunday,   November  27    1921 

Lesson  34 

Chapter  67.  Mary  at  the  Tomb— The 
Roman   Guard — >Jesus  and  Peter. 

Read  in  the  Bible:  Matt.  27  and  28; 
Mark   16;   Luke  24;   John  20. 

Chapter  68.  Emmaus— "It  is  I  my- 
self.' ^ 

Read  Mark  16:12,13;   Luke  24:13-53. 

(The  fullest  account  of  the  events  de- 
scribed in  our  text  book  is  found  in 
this  chapter  of  Luke).  For  the  ac- 
count of  the  doubting  Thomas,  read 
John  20:19-31. 
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LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1921 

First  Sunday,  November  6  1921 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 

Topic:  "Why  do  I  believe  that  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God,  and  will  come  an 
earth   again   to   reign?" 

Aim:  Through  obedience  to  His  Gos- 
pel we  may  also  be  resurrected  from  the 
grave  and  dwell  with  Him  in  His  King- 
dom. 

1.  Ang«ls  declared  His  birth. 

2.  God  declared,  when,  Jesus  was  bap- 
tized, "This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased." 

3.  Though  He  died,  yet  He  arose 
again,  ascending  to  heaven. 

4.  Promised  to  return.  (I  Thes.  4.16- 
17.     Acts  1:2.) 

Note:  While  the  children  have  not 
yet  reached  all  of  these  stories  in  our 
department,  they  have  had  them  in  the 
Kindergarten  department;  teachers 
would  be  more  successful  in  drawing 
the  stories  from  the  children  if  they 
would  prepare  their  questions  from  a 
reading  of  Lessons  71,  34,  35,  41,  48  and 
69  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten," as  well  as  our  Lessons  1-4. 

Only  the  high  points  can  be  touched 
upon  as  the  time  is  so  short. 

Song:  "Jesus  Wants  me  for  a  Sun- 
beam."    S.  S.  Songs   No.  211. 

Lesson  5.    The  Flight  Into  Egypt 

Reference:  "Stories  from  the  Life 
of  Christ." 

Aim:  Obedience  to  the  promptings 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  brings  protec- 
Ltion. 

Memory  Gem:  "Arise,  and  take  the 
young  child  and  His  Mother,  and  flee 
into  Egypt." 


Second  Sunday,  November  13,  1921 
Lesson  6.     The  Visit  to  Jerusalem 

Text:     Luke  2:40-52. 

Reference:  Our  "Stories  from  the  Life 
of  Christ.' 

Aim:  We  all  have  missions  to  per- 
form and  should  qualify  to  accomplish 
them  acceptably. 

Memory  Gem:  "How  is  that  ye  sought 
me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about 
my   Father's  business?" 

Third  Sunday,  November  20,  1921 

Lesson  7.    John  and  His  Preaching 

Text:  Luke  1:5-25;  1:57-80;  Matt.  3: 
1-12;  Mark  1:1-8. 

Reference:  Our  "Stories  froni  the 
Life   of   Christ." 

Aim:  Repentance  is  essential  to  sal- 
vation. 

Memory  Gem:  "Repent  ye  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 

Fourth  Sunday,  November  27,  1921 

Lesson  8.     Baptism  of  Jesus 

Text:     Matt.   3:5-17;    Mark   1:1-12. 

Reference:  Our  "Stories  from  the 
Life  of  Christ." 

Aim:  Baptism  is  essential  to  salva- 
tion. 

Memory  Gem:  "And  Jesus,  when  He 
was  baptized  went  up  straightway  out 
of  the  water,  and  lo,  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  Him  and  He  saw  the  Spirit 
of  God  descending  like  a  dove,  and 
lighting  upon  Him!  and  lo,  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  beloved 
Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 


Grope  not  amid  the  shadowed  ruins  of  the  past — free  thy 
feet  from  the  entanglements  of  fear,  regret  and  self-pity,  break 
into  fragments  the  idol  of  revenge — let  the  traitor's  kiss  be  for- 
ever forgotten.     Seek  new  treasure,  become  impregnated  with 
new  hopes,  find  new  joys,  offer  incense  no  longer  to  things  dead, 
but  serve  the  living, — thus  shall  thy  sorrows  all  unfed  bum  them- 
selves away, — Addie  S.  Pace. 
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First  Year 

First  Sunday,  November  6,  1921 
Lesson:     Fast  Day  Exercises 

Text:     Matthew. 

Aim:     To  teach  children  our  belief  in 
regard  to  living-  on  this  earth  again  and 
having  Christ  as  our  Leader. 
1.  Opening. 

a.  Gathering  of  wraps  by  children. 

b.  Song   practice:    teacher's    choice. 

c.  Song:  Any  song  about  Jesus,  chil- 
dren's choice. 

Create  an  atmosphere  by  asking 
whom  they  learn  about  when 
they  come  to  Sunday  School. 
Would  they  like  to  sing  a  song 
about   Him?      Which   one? 

d.  Prayer  by  child,  followed  by  class. 

Create  an  atmosphere  by  ask- 
ing what  we  are  thankful  for, 
whom  do  we  thank,  and  in 
whose  name  do  we  do  it? 

e.  Song,     children     choose     another 

song  they  know,  about  Jesus. 

f.  Rest  Exercise.  Suggestion  only. 
Clearing  paths  so  that  their  lit- 
tle brothers  and  sisters  can  go 
to  Sunday  School. 

g.  Children   go    to   groups. 
2.  Group  Work 

a.  Teach  memory  gem,  !providin,g 
they  know  the  sacrament  gem. 

"Father  we  thank  Thee  for  our 
homes  and  all  the  blessings 
there.  O  may  we  grow  more 
like  to  Thee  in  tender  love  and 
care."— Patty  Hill,  page  19  (This 
may  later  be  used  as  a  hymn.) 

b.  Lesson  subject:  "Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God  and  will  come  again 
on  earth  to  reign." 

How  many  can  tell  whom  we  study 
about  in  Sunday  School?  Do  you  know 
who  Jesus  is?  Yes.  And  where  did 
He  live  before  He  came  to  this  earth? 
Why  do  you  think  Heavenly  Father 
sent  Him  down  here?  Yes,  to  teach  the 
people  how  to  live  so  they  can  become 
good  like  Jesus.  What  else  did  Jesus 
do?  Yes,  He  blessed  little  girls  and 
boys  and  healed  the  sick.  Who  was  it 
that  sent  Jesus  down  here  to  do  these 
things?  Yes,  His  Father.  Who  was 
Christ's  father?  Yes,  Our  Heavenly 
Father.  Where  does  our  Heavenly 
Father  live?  Where  does  Christ's  Fath- 
er   live?       (Lead    children    to    see    that 


Christ's     Father     and      Our     Heavenly 
Father   are  the   same   person.) 

Why  didn't  Jesus  stay  on  this  earth? 
Yes,  He  was  crucified  by  wicked  peo- 
ple. Where  did  they  put  His  body?  Yes, 
in  a  grave  (explain  tomb.)  Did  it  stay 
there?  No,  just  three  days,  then  Jesus 
arose  and  went  out  to  see  His  Mother 
and  the  disciples.  He  did  not  die.  He 
came  back  to  show  us  there  was  no 
death.  So  you  can  see  we  live  after 
we  leave  this  earth,  just  as  Jesus  did. 
After  Jesus  finished  talking  to  the  peo- 
ple telling  them  there  was  no  death,  but 
that  we  live  on  and  on,  where  do  you 
think  Jesus  went?  Yes,  back  to  His 
Father  in  Heaven.  (Show  the  picture  of 
ascension.) 

Do  you  like  Jesus?  Why  do  you  like 
Him?  (Let  each  child  have  a  chance  to 
tell  why  he  or  she  likes  Jesus.) 

Would  you  like  to  have  Jesus  come 
back  to  this  earth  and  be  our  Leader? 
Well,  He  promised  to  come  when  we 
were   ready   for    Him.  What    do   you 

think  they  can  do  to  help  bring  this 
change  about.)  Help  child  to  see  faults 
in  himself  to  overcome,  not  his  neigh- 
bors. Too  many  of  us  see  the  faults 
in  others  and  try  to  help  them  when  in 
reality  if  we  could  only  better  ourselves 
we  would  make  the  world  better  and 
help  our  neighbors  far  more  than  by 
trying  to  show  them  their  faults.  (Lead 
children   to  see  this.) 

Let  children  choose  song  to  sing.    Any 
one  about  Jesus. 
3.  Closing. 

a.  Children   pass   wraps    (soft  music 
played.) 

b.  Benediction. 

cC  Song.        Good-bye.        Childfen's 
choice. 

Second  Sunday,  Novem;ber  13,  1921 

Lesson  31.    Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten.  First  Year  Outline 

Text:     Luke  17:11-19. 
Helps:     Jesus  the  Christ,  pp.  470',  471. 
Farrar's   "Life  of  Christ,"  pp.  324,  325. 

Aim:       Thanksgiving     and     gratitude 
should    be    shown    in    deeds    as    well    as 
words. 
1.  Opening. 

a. Gathering  of  wraps, 
b  Song     practice.        Teach      "Count 
Your   Blessings,"    S.    S.    S.    Book, 
p.  218. 
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c.  Song,  greeting  or  hymn,  teach- 
er's choice. 

d.  Prayer  (Create  atmosphere  by 
child  telling  what  they  have  that 
they  are  thankful  for.  See  how 
many     things     they     can     name.) 

e.  Song,  "Father  of  AH"— Patty 
Hill,   p,    17. 

f.  Rest    Exercise      Carry  buckets    of 

coal,  water,  armful  of  wood,  bas- 
,  kets  of  fruit.  Lift  different  things 
for  Mother,  showing  their 
strength.  Standing  up  tall, 
reaching  up  high,  taking  clothes 
off  rack,  getting  coats  and  hats 
ready  for  family  to  go  to  Church, 
showing  our   strength. 

g.  Children    go    to    groups. 

2.  Group   Work. 

My,  but  you  children  are  strong.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  what  made 
you  strong?  Has  any  one  been  sick? 
Did  you  feel  as  strong  then  as  when 
you  are  well?  Or,  if  you  ha-^^en't  been 
sick  you  may  have  seen  some  one  else 
who  was.  Can  a  sick  person  work  like 
onewho  is  well?  Are  they  as  strong? 
Which  do  you  prefer  to  be,  well  and 
strong  or  sick  and  weak?  Whom  do  we 
thank  for  our  health  and  strength? 
Whom  do  we  ask  for  help  when  we  are 
sick? 

Tell  story  of  "Jesus  and  Ten  Lepers." 

3.  Closing. 

a.  Passing  of  wraps  by  children 

b.  Song,  "Count  Your  Blessings,"  S. 
S.   Book  p.   218. 

c  BenedictioiU. 

d.  Song,  "Goodbye  to  You."  (Same 
tune  as  "Good  Morning  to  You.") 

Third  Sunday,  iNovember  20,  1921 

Lesson  32.     First  Year  Outline 

Text:     Luke  1:,5-2S;  57-80. 

Helps:     "Jesus  the   Chriist,"  pp.   75-79. 

Aim:       Thanksgiving     and     gratitude 
should  be  shown  in  deeds  as  well  as  in 
words. 
1.  Opening. 

a.  Children  gather  wraps  while  the 
music  from  the  hymn  "Father  We 
Thank  Thee"  is  played. 

b.  Song  practice.  Review  "Count 
Your    Blessings,"    S.    S.    Book    p. 

^lo. 

c.  Hymn,  "Father  We  Thank  TheeJ" 

d.  Lead  the  children  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  blessings,  especially 
for  health  and  food  and  homes. 

e.  Prayer.  Having  learned  what 
they  are  thankful  for,  let  one  child 
lead    the    class    in    giving    thanks 


to   Our  Heavenly  Father  for  the 
same. 

f.  Song,  second  verse  of  "Father 
We  Thank  Thee." 

g.  Rest  Exercise.  Scattering  crumbs 
for  the  birds.  Packing  fruit  in 
boxes  and  baskets  to  carry  to 
the  poor. 

2.  Group    Work. 

a.  Memory  gem,  same  as  first  Sun- 
day. (Let  us  not  have  concert 
work  but  let  each  child  give  it 
alone  and  help  those  who  did  not 
learn  tit.) 

b.  Approach  to  lesson. 

Each  little  boy  and  girl  in  the  circle 
looks  warmly  dressed  this  morning.  Who 
made  your  warm  clothes?  Who  earns 
the  money  to  buy  them?  Do  you  know 
how  you  can  best  thank  mother  and 
father  for  them?  How  can  you  make 
your  clothes  last  a  long  time  and  keep 
them  looking  nice?  Shoes,  hats, 
dresser,  coats,  etc?  What  do  father 
and  mother  do  to  help  make  your  homes 
warm  and  comfortable?  How  can  we 
best  thank  them  for  it?  When  mother 
is   busy   what    can    we   do? 

Then  tell  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptist.  After  the  story  is  over 
then  make  your  application  and  assign- 
ment for  next  Sunday.  I  wonder  if 
we  would  like  to  show  our  Heavenly 
Father  how  thankful  we  are  by  making 
some    one    else    happy? 

Note:  Plan  with  the  children  a  visit 
to  the  home  of  a  sick  person,  an  elderly 
person,  or  a  poor  lonely  person.  Where 
they  might  hold  their  little  class  and 
.throw  a  little  sunshine  into  the  life  of 
another. 
3.  Closing. 

a.  Song,  children's  choice. 

b.  Passing  wraps.  Thank  you  may 
be  said  in  words  by  boys  and 
girls  as  they  are  given  their 
wraps. 

c.  Benediction. 

d.  Goodbye  song. 

Fourth  Sunday,  November  27,  1921 
Lesson  33.     First  Year  Outline 

Text:      "Sunday  Morning  in   the   Kin- 
dergarten." 

Aim:  Thanksgiving  and  gratitude 
should  be  shown  in  deeds  as  well  as  in 
words. 

Suggestion:     As  this   day  is  a   special 
day   we    advise    that    the    following   pro- 
gram be  given  at  the  home  of  the  per- 
son we   may  visit. 
1.  Opening. 

a.  Children    ga,ther    wraps. 
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b.  Song  "Good  Morning  to  You, 
Good  Morning  to  you.  Good 
morning  dear  friend,  we've  come 
to  see  you." 

c.  Hymn  "Father  We  Thank  Thee," 
.   First    atid    second    verses. 

d.  Prayer  by     teacher,  followed     by 
chjildren    in    coin<^ert.      But    first 
create  your  atmosphere  by  having 
children  and  teachers  and  the  per- 
son you  visit  tell  what  they  are 

thankful  for.  Then  ask  for  bless- 
ings upon  the  home  for  the  thing 
that  is  needed  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  sick  one. 

e.  Song,  "Count  Your  Many  Bless- 
ings." 

f.  Rest  Exercise:  Clouds  of  Gray- 
Patty  Hill. 

g.  Memory  gem.  Let  one  of  the 
children  repeat  the  gem  for  the 
month 

Approach  to  Lesson;  What  holiday 
did  we  have  last  Thursday?  What  did 
you  do?  I  know  a  story  that  shows  us 
a  way  to  show  our  thanks  on  Thanks- 
giving day.  Would  you  like  to  hear 
it?  Tell  the  story  of  Larry's  "Thanks- 
giving." 

I.  In  Jane's  home. 

a.  The  day  before  Thanksgiving. 

b  Planning  to  spend  Thanksgiving 
with  Grandmother  and  Grand- 
father on  the  farm. 

1.  The  farm. 

2.  They  had  such  good  times 
last  year. 

3.  Sliding  down  the  haystack, 
gathering  Black  Biddy's 
eggs.  Oh,  and  the  good  dinner 
with    pumpkin    pie. 

4.  Jane  helped  to  bring  in  the 
punipkins  from  the  cellar. 

5.  Giving  Old  Bossy  some  hay 
when  she  said  "Moo-oo."  Jane 
thought  Bossy  was  saying 
"Thank  You." 

6.  Jane  had  many  things  to  say 
"Thank  You"  for. 

II.  Her   visit  to    Larry. 

a.  Larry  a  poor  little  lame  boy  who 
lived  near. 

1.  He  must  use  his  crutches  and 
could  not  play  games. 

2.  His  mother  working  away 
from  home  left  him  alone. 


3.  Larry  helped  his  mother  with 
a  smile  on  his  face  all  the 
time,  one  for  everybody.  Jane 
finds  Larry  waiting  for  his 
mother. 

4.  He  is  glad  to  see  Jane  and 
hobbles  to  the  door  to  let  her 
in.  Jane  tells  of  her  visit  to 
the  farm  last  year. 

5.  She  is  to  help  Grandfather, 
play  with  Rover  and  have 
such  a  good  time. 

6.  She  sees  a  big  tear  roll  down 
Larry's  cheek.  "I  wonder  if 
I  will  ever  go  to  the  farm," 
said  he,  "or  have  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner." 

7.  Jane  asked  him  if  he  weren't 
going  to  have  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner.  He  had  never 
had  one. 

8.  "Perhaps  you  will,"  she  said, 
trying  to  comfort  him. 

III.  Jane's  plan. 

a.  While     on   the   way     home  Jane 

thinks  of  a  real  surprise.  "Why 
not  take  Larry  and  his  mother  to 
the    farm?" 

b.  The  money  she  had  saved  would 
pay  for  their  ride  on   the  train. 

c.  Grandmother  will  have  plenty  of 
room  and  Larry  will  have  lots  of 
fun. 

d.  Jane  could  hardly  wait  to  ask 
her  about  it.  Mother  likes  the 
plan.     ■ 

IV.  Jane's   invitation. 

a.  Larry  and  his  mother  so  happy 
to  think  of  a  real  Thanksgiving. 

V.  At  the  farm. 

a.  Larry  and  Jane  see  all  the  animals. 

b.  Larry  is  sure  that  Bossy  says 
"Thank   You." 

c.  The  dinner. 

1.  Setting  the   table. 

2.  All   seated. 

3.  The  good  things  to  eat.  Larry 
had  never  seen  so  much  before. 
He   felt   thankful   in    his    heart. 

d.  Grandfather  gives  thanks  to 
Heavenly  Father  for  all.  Larry 
and  his  mother  feel  so  thankful 
to  Heavenly  Father  for  such  kind 
friends. 

which  do  you  think  was  the  hap- 
piest, Larry  or  Jane? 


Dont's  to  Remember 


Don't  fret  when  weary  grow  your  feet 

Along  the  toilsome  way; 
Don't  boast  of  what  you  mean  to  do — 

It  really  doesn't  pay. 


Don't  look  for  crosses  in  the  world 
If  you  would  happy  live; 

Don't  ask  the  best  of  any  one 
Unless  the  best  you  give. 


S^tioR 


A  True  Fairy  Story 

By  Annie  Malin. 

Mary  Cooper  came  into  the  school- 
room splashed  with  mud  from  head 
to  foot  and  crying  bitterly.  When  she 
had  gone  out  to  recess  a  few  minutes 
earlier,  she  had  been  neat  and  clean, 
her  gingham  apron  crisp  and  fresh, 
her  long  pig-tail  tied  with  a  new  rib- 
bon and  her  shoes  nicely  blacked. 

Miss  Truitt,  the  new  teacher,  who 
had  lately  come  from  the  city  to  take 
Miss  Long's  place,  looked  up  in  a- 
mazement. 

"Why,  Mary,"  she  exclaimed, 
"Whatever  has  happened  to  you?" 

"It  was  that  'Red  Mag,'"  sobbed 
Mary,  "She  jumped  into  a  mud  pud- 
dle and  splashed  me  on  purpose." 

"What  had  you  done  to  provoke 
her?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Nothing.     She  just  tried  to  make 

me  look  as  bad  as  she  always  does." 

"Oh  no,  Mary,"  replied  Miss  Truitt, 

"You  shouldn't  say  such  things  about 

a  play-mate." 

"She's  no  play-mate  of  mine,"  mut- 
tered the  angry  Mary  as  she  went  to 
her  seat,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
school-children  came  trooping  in. 

When  they  had  taken  their  seats 
Miss  Truitt  glanced  over  the  room. 

"Where  is  Maggie  Ridd?"  she 
asked. 

"Gone  up  the  road  like  a  streak," 
volunteered  Teddy  Anderson  with  an 
appreciative  grin  in  Mary  Cooper's 
direction.  "She  sure  made  a  good  job 
of  Mary  that  time." 

"That  will  do,  Teddy,"  said  the 
teacher,  sternly,  and  Teddy  sank  back 
in  his  seat  still  grining 

Miss  Truitt  went  on  with  her  work 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  but  her  mind 


was  only  half  on  it.     Of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  mixed  school  to  which  she 
had  come  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  Mag  Ridd,  with  her  sullen  look 
and  defiant  attitude,  was  the  least  at- 
tractive. A  shabby  forlorn  little  figure 
she  was.  A  small  white  face,  showing 
lack  of  nourishment,  and  covered  with 
freckles,  a  mass  of  red  hair  which  with 
a  little  care  might  be  beautiful,  ragged 
shoes   through   which   her   bare   feet 
might  usually  be  seen,— this  was  Mag. 
Shunned  by  the  older  girls,  feared  by 
the   smaller   ones,   tormented   by   the 
boys,  sharp  of  tongue  and  quick  with 
her  hands, — ^this  was  Mag.    No  won- 
der Miss  Truitt  considered  the  girl 
her  greatest  problem.     Bright  enough 
it    seemed,   yet   seldom   answering   a 
question  correctly,  absent  or  tardy  as 
she  saw  fit,  no  wonder  the  little  teach- 
er was  at  her  wits  end.    She  had  tried 
to  gain  her  confidence  but  her   ad- 
vances  were   sullenly   repelled.      She 
took  her  problem  to   Mrs.  Jones   at 
whose  home  she  boarded.  "What  kind 
of  man  is  her  father?"  she  asked. 

"A  lazy  scamp  who  scarcely  pays 
any  attention  to  the  girl  and  barely 
provides  enough  food  to  keep  them 
alive,"  was  the  answer.  "They  live  in 
a  ram-sh'ackle,  house  which  the  boys 
call  the  hut,  to  torment  the  girl.  They 
say  the  property  was  the  mother's  and 
John  Ridd  manages  "to  keep  the  taxes 
paid  and  so  keep  a  roof  over  their 
heads.  Why,  Miss  Truitt,"  the  wo- 
man went  on,  "I've  tried  to  help  that 
girl.  Once  I  offered  to  show  her  how 
to  clean  the  house.  I  said,  'if  you'd 
clean  the  windows,  Mag,  you'd  be  able 
to  see  out'  What  do  you  think  she 
answered?  She  said,  'Yes,  an*  you 
an'  the  rest  of  the  pryin'  busy  bodies 
could  see  in.'     If  you  can  believe  it, 
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Miss  Truitt,  the  next  time  I  passed, 
the  window  nearest  the  street  was  all 
smeared  with  mud.  I  ask  you,  Miss, 
what's  the  use  of  trying-  to  elevate  such 
people?  If  they  like  dirt  they  may 
waller  in  it  for  all  I  care." 

''Did  anyone  .ever  try  to  change  the 
father?"  asked  Miss  Truitt,  with  an 
inward  smile. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "Sam 
Porter  told  my  Jim  that  when  Mag 
licked  Sam's  John  for  callin'  her 
names,  Sam  asked  Mag's  father  what 
he  thought  would  ever  become  of  the 
little  terror,  an'  he  told  him  to  tend  to 
his  own  family  and  let  his  alone,  an' 
if,'  he  said,  'your  kid  don't  stop  calli:i' 
Mag  names  I'll  give  him  a  trouncin' 
mysef ;  an' you  another.'  After  that 
they've  been  let  alone." 

"Well,  that's  something  in  his  fa- 
vor," the  little  teacher  thought,  "Poor 
Mag,  poor  neglected  little  girl." 

Early  in  the  fall  a  new  house  had 
been  built  next  to  the  lot  upon  which 
John  Ridd's   'hut'   stood.     And  Mag 
had  been  greatly  interested  in  it,  often 
going  in  the  rooms  after  the  workmen 
had  left  at  night.    Now  the  family  had 
moved  in  and  with  them  had  come 
Bill.     A   sturdy  boy  with  keen  gray 
eyes,  a  shock  of  dark  hair,  a  good- 
natured  smile  and'  a  wide-awake  air. 
Mr.  Brant  had  befriended  him  in 
the  city  from  which  they  had  come, 
and    evidently   thought   a   great   deal 
of  him.     Bill  went  to  school  "between 
times,"  he  told  Miss  Truitt,'  and  was 
soon  fighting  the  battles  of  the  little 
fellows.     He  was  shy  of  girls,  not  a 
brilliant  pupil  but    a  painstaking    one, 
and    never    impertinent    to    the    little 
teacher  with  whom  he  became  a  favor- 
ite.    Upon  the    day  following  Mag's 
misdemeanor    Bill    walked    to    school 
with  Miss  Truitt.    "Bill,"  she  said,  "I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  yesterday  after 
school,  but  I  couldn't  find  you.    I'm  in- 
trouble.  Bill.     You  seem  to  know  the 
conditions  here.  What  do  you  think  of 
Maggie  Ridd's  performance  yesterday  ? 


Did  you  see  her  splash  Mary  Cooper 
with  mud  ?" 

Bill  looked  at  Miss  Truitt  for  a  mo- 
ment before  answering,  then  he  said : 

"Once  Mr.  Brant  brought  home  a 
dog  which  he  had  rescued  from  some 
boys.  He  had  a  broken  leg.  He 
seemed  ugly-tempered  and  quarrel- 
some, and  the  neighbors  were  sur- 
prised at  Mr.  Brant  for  taking  so 
much  trouble  with  him,  but  he  said 
that  the  dog  was  a  good  breed  and  had 
been  ill-treated  and  half-starved,  and 
that  no  one  had  a  good  word  for  him. 
'By  the  time  that  leg  is  well,'  he  said, 
'that  dog  will  b'e  a  faithful  watch 
dog,'  and  he  was  right.  Miss  Truitt, 
I  don't  know  much  about  girls,  but  the 
look  in  Mag's  eyes  as  she  ran  off  yes- 
erday  made  me  think  of  that  dog. 
Mag's  worth  more  than  a  dog." 

"Bill,"  said  the  little  teacher  reach- 
ing out  her  hand,  "I  thank  you  and  I 
believe  you  are  right!  What  can  we 
do?" 

"We  can  do  a  lot,  but  I  can't  do 
much  alone.  If  I  even  smile  at  her  she 
scowls.  I  believe  she  thinks  I'm  laugh" 
at  her.  The  poor  kid,  I  just — bet — 
that  Cooper  girl  turned  up  her  nose  or 
done  something  to  aggravate  her." 

"  'Did  Something'  Bill,"  corrected 
Miss  Truitt  gently.  "After  this  I'm 
going  to  try  hard  to  win  that  girl." 

That  day,  however,  Mag  was  absent. 

The  same  evening  after  her  father 
had  eaten  his  supper  and  departed  as 
usual,  Mag  turned  out  the  light  and 
stole  toward  the  new  house.  Often 
the  girl  had  done  this.  She  liked  to 
look  through  the  window  and  see  the 
family  at  supper.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  seen  such  a  white  table-cloth 
and  pretty  dishes  and  curtains  at  the 
windows.  And  between  them  a  red 
geranium.  This  time  there  seemed 
to  be  even  more  animation  than  usual. 
The  two  little  girls  wore  pretty  white 
aprons  and  the  baby  in  the  high  chair 
was  dainty  and  sweet.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  meals  Mr.  Brant  always  asked 
the  blessing  and  at  first  Mag  won- 
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dered  what  all  their  heads  were  bowed  find  some  way  of  getting"  out,  but  it 

for,    then    she    remembered    having  was  useless,  She  was  a  prisoner.    She 

heard  of  a  blessing  on  the  food — and  wondered  how  long  Mr.  Brant  would 

in  a  dim  way  understood.    It  had  been  be    gone ;    perhaps    all    night.      What 

at  Sunday-School  to  which  someone  would  her  father  do  if  he  came  home 

had  persuaded  her  to  go ;  but  the  other  and   discovered    her    absence.     Poor 

girls  had  looked  askance  at  her  shabby  Mag  threw  herself  down  in  the  cor- 

clothes  and  she  had  never  gone  again,  ner  and  burst  into  tears.  After  a  time 

Bill  sat  among  them  at  the  table  and  she  felt  a  little  better.     She  was  not 

seemed  as  one  of  the  family.     In  the  much  given  to  tears.     She  sat  there 

center  of  the  table  there  was  usually  thinlcing   of  the   pleasant  home    and 

a  plant  or  a  flower,  but  tonight  there  little  children :     "I  could  be  good  if 

was  a  cake  with  small  red  sticks  in  I  had  anyone  to  care  for  me,"   she 

it.     Four  of  them,  and  Mag  was  puz-  thought.    Why,    if    there    is    a    God 

zled.       At  last  Mrs.  Brant,  a  sweet-  as    the    Brants    and    others    believed, 

faced  little   woman   lighted   a   match  why  didn't  he  do  something  for  her? 

and  soon  the  little  sticks  were  burn-  Why  did  some  people  have  so  much 

ing.  The  children  clapped  their  hands,  and    others    so   little  ?       Why   should 

and  then  the  larger  girl  cut  the  cake  some    have   white    curtains    and     red 

and  Mag  was  spell-bound.  "Candles,"  flowers  while  others  had  nothing  but 

she  murmured,  and  watched  breath-  dirt.     Suddenly  she  heard  the  sound 

lessly    while    the    child    served    the  of  wheels,  and  then  the  house  door 

cake  with  her  own  hands.  How  happy  opened   and   shut   and    footsteps   ap- 

they  seemed !   Mag  stood  for  a  long  proached.     The    key  was   turned   in 

time  in  the  chill  night-air.    She  hated  the  lock,  the  big  doors  opened,  and 

to  leave  the  scene  of  so  much  hap-  Mr.  Brant  drove  into  the  yard.    Mag 

omess.    After  they  had  left  the  table  wondered  if  she  could  dash  by  Bill 

Mr.   Brant  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  and   make  her  escape,   but   she    was 

and  kissed  his  wife  and  children.  Mag-  afraid  to  try. 

had  not  noticed  Bill's  departure,  and  u-r.   i    ,  ■    "   ,  ^^     t^-h  ,?   tvt 

was    surprised    when   she   heard   the  ^^^^  him   down   well,    Bill,     Mr. 

sound  of  wheels.  Then  she  realized  ^^^^^  s^^^'  '  ^"^  ^^^^  h^"''-  ^  ^^°'^'- 
that  she  might  be  seen  and  moved  ^^"^  P^^^tty  ^^^'^-  Then  he  went  on 
away.  To  her  consternation  Mr.  Brant  ^^  *^e  house.  Bill  fastened  the  horse 
approached  the  door  near  her.  Her  i"st  mside  the  door  and  obeyed  Mr. 
only  bought  now  was  to  get  out  of  Brant's  instructions  as  far  as  the  rub- 
sight.  She  bent  down  and  slipped  ^mg  went,  then  ito  Mag's  dismay  he 
past  the  window  and  door,  and  turned  went  out,  and  locked  the  door  again, 
the  corner  of  the  house  only  to  hear  before  Mag  could  say  a  word.  In 
another  door  open.  In  fright  she  ran  spite  of  herself,  Mag  sobbed  again 
to  the  shadow  of  the  farm  just  as  Bill,  •^'ore  bitterly  than  before.  It  was  not 
•after  seeing  Mr.  Brant  off,  came  long,  however,  until  the  boy  returned, 
around  th,e  house  whistling.  Terrified  "Hello  Prince !"  he  said  to  the 
she  darted  into  the  shelter  of  the  barn  horse.  "I  declare,  old  fellow,  I  was 
and  sank  breathless  into  the  dark  cor-  so  busy  thinking  of  that  poor  little 
ner.  Crouching  there  Mag  held  her  Maggie  I  clean  forgot  to  feed  you." 
breath  as  Bill  came  closer  and  closer.  Mag  stifled  the  sobs  that  nearly 
Then  he  pulled  the  big  doors  together  strangled  her,  and  pondered  over  the 
and  locked  them.  Then  she  heard  the  boy's  words.  Was  it  possible  he 
house  door  shut.  With  the  closing  of  meant  her?  She  didn't  want  his  pitv. 
the  door,  Mag's  terror  passed.  Sh^  she  told  herself,  yet  the  words  and 
arose   from  the  corner  and  tried  to  tone  warmed    the  poor  girl's    starved 
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heart.  Her  father  never  petted  her, 
he  cared  nothing  for  her  an}-way.  She 
thonght  again  of  the  pleasant  scene  at 
the  Brant's  supper-table,  and  stifled 
another  sob.  Bill  finished  everything 
to  his  satisfaction  and  then  approach- 
ed^ the  door,  then  to  Mag's  dismay  he 
said  softly  as  he  swung  his  lantern 
towards  her  corner,  "Now  then," 
whoever's  crying  in  that  corner,  had 
better  come  out." 

With  a  pitiful  gasp  Mag  stood  up 
and  as  the  light  of  the  lantern  showed 
him  the  rod  eyes  and  tear-stained 
face,  crowned  by -the  mop  of  red  hair, 
he  exclaimed.  "For  the  land's  sakes, 
Mag,  is  it  you  ?  What  are  you  doing 
here  and  at  this  time  of  the  night?"' 

For  a  moment  Mag  regarded  Bill 
with  her  usual  sullen  scowl,  then  the 
friendly  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  words  to  old 
Prince  a  short  time  before,  softened 
the  hard  lump  which  was  really  her 
heart,  and  she  sobbed  out  her  story. 

"Great  guns,  Mag,"  Bill  said  at 
last,  in  accents  of  despair,  "I  can't 
take  it  all  in  at  once."  The  mixture 
of  food  and  kisses  and  curtains,  red 
geraniums,  candles  and  table  cloths, 
seemed  to  the  wondering  boy  like  a 
Chinese  puzzle.  "See  here  Mag." 
he  said,  "try  to  stop  crying  and  tell 
me  all  about  it  straight.  I  want  to  help 
you  if  I  can.  Now  sit  here  by  me 
and  fire  away." 

Quieted  by  the  kind  voice,  Mag 
told  him  of  her  unhappiness  of  her 
father's  neglect,  of  her  longing  for 
pretty  things,  of  her  anger  when 
taunted  and  shunned  by  her  school- 
mates. "It  just  seems  as  if  I  can't  act 
ugly  enough,"  she  finished.  "Of 
course  I  know  no  one  could  love  a 
dirty  red-headed  girl  like  me,  but  I 
just  can't  try  hard  enough  to  be  good 
when  everyone  laughs  at  me." 
^^  Bill  wiped  his  eyes.  "Mag,"  he  said, 
why  don't  you  chirp  up  and  learn  to 
keep  house  better  Maybe  then  your 
father  would  stay  home  better.  This 
is  the  time  you  need  a  woman's  help 


and  you're  going  to  have  it.  Mother 
Brant  is  the  one  to  go  to  tonight  and 
Miss  Truitt  is  crazy  to  help  you,  Mag. 
Between  'em  you'll  come  out  a  differ- 
ent girl."  Taking  the  reluctant  girl 
by  the  hand,  Bill  itook  her  into  Mrs. 
Brant's  pleasant  kitchen. 

"Whoever  have  you  got  there, 
Bill?"  she  asked. 

"It's  Maggie  Ridd,"  was  the  an- 
swer, "and  she  needs  your  help,  Mrs. 
Brant,  as  much  as  I  did  when  Mr. 
Brant  found  me." 

With  kind  words  Mrs.  Brant  sooth- 
ed the  excited  girl  and  then  insisted 
upon  Mag  drinking  some  hot  milk. 
Then,  for  the  second  time,  Mag  told 
her  story.  "Oh,"  Mrs.  Brant,  she 
cried  at  the  conclusion,  "do  you  think 
I  could  ever  learn  to  keep  house  like 
you,  and  have  white  curtains  and  a 
red  geranium,  and  would  father  love 
me  if  I  made  it  more  comfortable  for 
him?" 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  was  the 
answer,  "but  now  you  had  better  go 
home,  Mag.  If  is  late,  too  late  for 
you  to  be  away  from  home.  To- 
morrow Bill  and  I  will  see  what  can 
be  done  at  your  home.  It  will  all 
come  out  right,  dear,  never  fear." 

"I  just  love  you,"  cried  the  grate- 
ful girl,  "and  Bill  too."  She  flashed 
a  dazzling  smile  at  them, and  opened 
the  door. 

"There's  a  light  in  the  house,"  she 
said,  as  she  looked  toward  her  home. 

"I'll  take  you  home,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Brant.  "It  will  be  all  right,  Mag. 
Dpnt  tremble  so,  child.  Your  father 
can't  say  anything  cross,  if  I  am  with 
you." 

As  they  approached  the  door  Mag's 
father  opened  it  and  looked  anxiously 
out  "Is  that  you  Mag?"  he  asked. 
"Where  have  you  been?  I  won't  have 
you  out  at  night,  so  remember  that." 

"Maggie  has  been  visiting  me,  Mr. 
Ridd."  Mrs.  Brant's  voice  was  calm 
and  sweet,  and  as  she  stepped  out  of 
the  shadow,  she  said  earnestly,  "It 
is  time  someone  was  looking  out  for 
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her.'  The  man  recoiled  as  from  a 
blow,  then,  said  cutly,  "Thank  you 
ma'am,  and  good  night." 

"Good  night,  Maggie,"  said  Mrs. 
Brant,  and  went  down  the  path,  her 
heart  aching  for  the  pair  of  them. 

As  the  echo  of  her  footsteps  died 
away,  John  Ridd  turned  to  the  trem- 
bling Mag.  "Mag,"  he  said,  "Oh,  Mag, 
when  I  found  you  gone,  I  realized 
what  I  have  been  doing.  Can  you 
ever  forgive  me,  my  child?  How 
blind  I  have  been!" 

Mag  flung  her  arms  around  her 
father's  neck.  "Daddy,"  she  sob- 
bed, ,"Oh,  Daddy,  Daddy." 

The  next  day  Mag  and  her  father 
had  a  long  visit  from  Mrs.  Brant  and 
to  Mag's  delight,  Bill  appeared  carry- 
ing a  beautiful  red  geranium.  "Just 
like  mine,"  whispered  Mrs.  Brant. 
"Bill  said  out  of  all  the  things  you 
mentioned  he  thought  the  red  flower 
in  your  window  would  be  the  dearest. 
Now  let's  see  what  soap  and  water 
will  do." 

The  next  day  was  Saturday  and  at 
a  word  from  Bill,  Miss  Truitt  joined 
them  declaring  she  really  needed  a 
little  exercise.  Mr.  Ridd  worked  man- 
fully on  the  outside,  clearing  away  rub^ 
bish  and  mending  fence  and  gate.    It 
is  surprising  what  willing  hands  can 
accomplish.     By  the  time  night  came 
the    house    seemed    like    a    different 
place,    and  to  Mag's  unspeakable  joy 
Mrs.  Brant  hung  a  simple  white  cur- 
tain  in    each    window    and   in    the 
sunniest  one  Mag  placed'  the  red  ger- 
anium. 

Then  John  Ridd  asked  Bill  to  help 
him  carry  a  big  chest  down  from  the 
attic  and  after  that,  father  and  daugh- 
ter were  left  alone. 

"After  your  mother  died,  Mag,"  he 
said,  "I  put  all  of  her  belongings  in 
this  chest,  meaning  you  to  have  them 
some  day,  when  you  were  old  enough 
to  understand.  I  haven't  much  money, 
my  dear,  but  you  shall  have  proper 


clothing,  as  soon  as  1  can  find  work. 
Meantime,  these  things  are  yours  to 
use  as  you  like."  The  next  morning 
as  Mrs.  Brant  approached  the  door 
she  fancied  she  heard  the  sound  of 
weeping.  She  pushed  the  door  open 
to  find  Mag  on  her  knees  besides  the 
chest.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Brant,"  she  sobbed. 
"Do  you  think  I  ought  to  use  my 
mother's  clothes  It  seems  as  if  I  can't 
bear  it  and  as  if  mother  is  here." 

"Who  knowsi  dea;!:*?"  said  Mrs. 
Brant,  "but  Mag,  if  she  were  here 
and  could  speak,  I'm  sure  she  would 
say,  'make  use  of  them,  my  dar- 
ling,' and  she  would  be  happy  to  see 
you  wear  them.  I'm  sure  I  know  a 
woman  who  will  make  them  over  for 
you  reasonably  and  the  material  is 
still  good.    So  cheer  up,  Mag." 

Mr.  Ridd  fitted  his  daughter  up, 
with  shoes,  stockings,  a  hat  and  jack- 
et, and  in  a  few  days  the  transforma- 
tion of  Mag  was  complete.  One  night 
Mr.  Ridd  opened  the  door  to  find 
her  busy  over  his  supper.  Her  beau- 
tiful hair  washed  and  braided,  a 
simple  dress  covered  by  an  apron,  the 
table  set  for  two,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  the  cheerful  song  of  the  ket- 
tle, the  red  geranium  in  the  center 
of  the  table — nO'  wonder  Mag  was 
happy.  As  he  looked  about  the  room 
Mr.  Ridd's  face  grew  very  tender.  "It 
seems  as  if  my  other  Margaret  must 
be  here,"  he  said,  his  voice  trembling 
with  emotion.  "God  help  me  to  be  a 
better  father,  my  child." 

"Supper's  all  ready,  Daddy,"  said 
Mag,  her  face  radiant,  and  they  sat 
down  to  supper. 

One  day  Mrs.  Jones  said  to  Miss 
Truitt,  "What  ever  has  happened  to 
those  worthless  Ridds?  I  came  past 
today  and  it  looks  like  a  new  place. 
"And  that  wild  Mag  looked  real  hand- 
some as  she  looked  out  as  I  passed, 
even  smiling  at  me.  Who's  been  at 
work  there,  I  wonder?" 

"Perhaps  a  fairy,"  smiled  Miss 
Truitt. 
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"Maybe  you  were  the  fairy,"  haz- 
arded Mrs.  Jones. 

"No,"  said  the  little  teacher  softly. 
The  fairy  was  a  little  creature  named 
Love." 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Truitt  had 
had  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  her  pu- 
pils, explaining  how  their  treatment 
had  hurt  the  feelings  of  poor  Mag 
and  emphasizing  her  own  displeasure 
if  she  saw  any  more  of  it. 

From  the  time  Mag  returned  tO'  the 
little  school-house,  clean  and  well- 
clothed,  the  name  "Red  Mag"  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  a  brave  boy  or  girl  who 
have  used  the  name  in  Bill's  hearing, 
and  Miss  Truitt  invariably  called  her 
Margaret. 

Of  course  her  trials  were  not  all 
over,  nor  her  reformation  accom- 
plished all  at  once ;  but  with  her  fath- 
er's love  and  the  help  of  her  true 
friends,  the  change  was  wonderful. 
Mrs.  Brant's  children,  were  almost 
worshipped  by  the  lonely  girl,  espe- 
cially the  baby,  and  she  spent  most 
of  her  s  pare  time  at  their  home, 
learning  to  do  things  in  the  right 
way.  One  day  she  said  to  Bill,  "If 
I  hadn't  peeked  in  Mrs.  Brant's  win- 
dow, and  got  locked  in  the  barn,  may- 
be I  never  would  have  found  such 
good  friends.  It  is  just  like  a  fairy 
story,  Bill,  only  it  is  a  true  one." 

"Yes,"  assented  Bill,  "fairy  god- 
mother and  all.' 

"And  the  Prince,  too,  Bill','  said 
the  radiant  Mag.  And  Bill  smiled 
his  good-natured  smile. 

A  White  Rabbit 

By  Wm.  H.  Peterson 

"Hale  Anderson  and  lots  of  the 
other  boys  have,  so  why  can't  I?" 
pleaded  Freddy  Alder. 

"I  don't  want  the  things  around 
here.  We  have  enough  to  bother  v/ith, 
taking  care  of  you  children." 

"It  won't  be  any  bother,  papa.     I'll 


take  care  of  them.    I'll  build  a  pen  out 
by  the  coal  house  and — " 

"Don't  lay  any  plans,"  interrupted 
Freddy's  father,  "I  have  enough  ex- 
pence  to  meet  without  paying  out 
money  for  rabbits.  Run  along  down 
town  and  do  what  I  have  told  you." 

Freddy  did  as  he  was  told.  He  was 
much  disappointed,  however.  He 
wanted'  ito  own  a  rabbit,  but  his  father 
could  not  afford  to  buy  it  for  him. 
While  walking  despondently  down  the 
sidewalk,  he  met  his  Sunday  School 
teacher. 

"Good  morning,  brother  Allred," 
said'  the  boy,  attempting  to  be  cheer- 
ful. 

Brother  Allred  answered  the  boy's 
salutation  pleasantly.  He  detected  the 
affected  tone  of  the  boy's  voice,  and 
taking  his  hand  said:  "Something 
troubling  you  this  morning,  Freddy  ?" 

The  boy  did  not  answer.  Somehow 
he  thought  it  was  not  proper  to  tell 
everybody  what  he  considered  family 
troubles.  Brother  Allred  had  been  a 
teacher  of  children  all  his  life.  He 
loved  them  and  when  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  smoothing  out  their 
little  difficulties,  it  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  to  do  so. 

"Tell  me  what  is  the  matter," 
coaxed  the  man,  I  am  sure  I  can  help 
you.  There  is  no  one  I  would  rather 
help  than  you." 

Freddy  did  not  think  there  was  any 
chance  of  getting  a  rabbit  by  telling 
brother  Allred  about  his  desire,  but 
he  loved'  his  teacher.  That  alone  was 
enough  to  induce  him  to  tell  his  secret. 
In  a  confidential  tone  he  told  his 
teacher  just  what  was  the  matter. 

"Your  papa  doesn't  like  to  bother 
with  a  rabbit,"  said  Brother  Allred, 
after  hearing  the  boy's  story. 

"It  isn't  that  so  much,  sir,"  was  the 
reply. 

"He  doesn't  think  he  can  afford  to 
buy  it." 

"No,  sir." 

"And  you  would  like  very  much  to 
own  one?" 

"Yes,  sir." 
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"I  think  I  have  the  facts  in  the  ease, 
and  you  can  bank  on  me  for  whatever 
assistance  I  shall  be  able  to  render." 

Freddy  thanked  his  friend  for  his 
intended  help,  but  he  could  not  see  of 
what  assistance  Brother  Allred  could 
be  in  this  instance. 

The  errand  on  which  the  boy  was 
sent  took  him  into  the  outskirts  of 
town.  On  his  way  back  he  sat  down 
to  rest  under  a  large,  shady  Elm  tree. 
A  velvety,  well-kept  lawn  extended 
from  where  he  was  sitting  back  to  a 
large,  brick  house.  On  the  lawn, 
much  to  the  boy's  surprise  and  grati- 
fication, he  saw  a  beautiful  white  rab- 
bit. Jt  was  frisking  about  on  the 
green  grass,  taking  a  nibble  here  and 
a  nibble  there,  now  and  then  standing 
on  its  back  legs  as  though  it  were 
looking  for  someone  or  something. 
The  boy's  eyes  fairly  danced  with  ad- 
miration. 

To  defeat  Dempsey  looked  big  to 
Carpentier;  to  win  the  war  against 
Germany  looked  big  to  the  world ;  but 
to  own  that  froUicing  rabbit  was  big- 
ger to  Freddy  than  either  of  these. 
How  fascinating  it  was !  He  admired 
its  big  bright  eyes,  and  longed  to  run 
his  fingers  through  its  white  fluffy 
fur. 

"Maybe  it's  a  stray  rabbit  and  no- 
body claims  it,"  thought  the  boy. 

The  rabbit  seemed  to  consider  the 
boy  a  friend  because  it  hopped  up 
close,  dropped  the  right  ear  to  half- 
mast,  and  looked  at  the  boy  as  if  to 
say,    "I  like  you." 

Before  Freddy  stopped  to  consider 
his  act,  before  he  realized  what  he  had 
done,  he  had  seized  the  little  animal, 
put  it  under  his  coat  and  was  creeping 
stealthily  along  the  south  side  of  a 
high  board  fence.  Half-way  up  the 
block  he  crept  in  behind  a  bush  that 
grew  close  to  the  fence,  and  com- 
menced to  pet  the  timid  creature, 
which  struggled  to  free  itself. 

"Hello,  son !"    said  a  voice. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  boy  realized 
what  he  had  done.  Cold  chills  shot 
up  and  down  his  back. 


"Hello,  son,"  said  the  voice  again. 
It  was  the  voice  of  a  man,  Freddy  did 
not  answer.  His  whole  body  seemed 
to  be  burning  up  with  fever,  and  his 
tongue  stuck  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

"That's  a  fine  rabbit  you  have 
there."  Freddy  remained  silent.  "Can 
you  see  me?"     continued  the  man. 

Freddy  looked  out  from  behind  the 
bush.    He  could  see  no  one. 

"Look  through  a  hole  in  the  fence," 
said  the  man. 

Freddy  did  so.  He  saw  a  large 
plain  house.  It  was  strongly  built,  and 
over  the  windows  were  heavy  iron 
bars.  Inside  the  bars  of  one  of  the 
windows  he  saw  a  man.  Freddy 
looked  but  said  nothing.  The  man 
continued : 

"When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  rabbits. 
I  had  more  fun  tending  them  than  any- 
thing I  can  remember." 

Up  until  the  last  remark  the  boy 
had  appeared  to  pay  very  little  atten- 
tion to  what  was  said  to  him.  Throw- 
ing off  his  apparent  indifference,  he 
found  a  bigger  hole  in  the  fence  and 
seated  himself  by  it.  "Did  your  father 
let  you  have  rabbits?"    he  asked. 

"Well  he  didn't  like  it  very  well.  He 
said  they  were  expensive  and  a  nuis- 
ance, but  I  finally  talked  him  into 
it." 

"Do  you  live  in  that  house?"  asked 
the  boy,  suddenly  changing  the  sub- 
ject. 

"Yes — yes — that  is — I   stay  here." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  burglars  ?"  asked 
the  boy  innocently. 

"This  is  just  the  place  people  like  to 
have  burglars  come.  Why  do  you 
ask?" 

The  boy  moved  so  as  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  ibuilding.  "Those  big  iron 
bars,  aren't  they  to  keep  thieves  out  ?" 

"They  are  to  keep  men  like  me  in," 
was  the  reply. 

"Why,  you're  in  prison,"  exclaimed 
the  boy  excitedly. 

"Yes,  prison,  little  boy,  that's  what 
this  is." 

"Did  you  kill  somebody  and  take  his 
money?"      asked      Freddy,     looking 
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through  the   fence    with   big   scared 
eyes. 

"Listen,  youngster,  I'll  itell  you  how 
I  came  to  be  here.  I  haven't  killed 
anyone,  I  have  no  desire  to  harm  any- 
thing, but  I  did  something  that  wasn't 
right  and  now  I  am  paying  the  penalty. 

"I  was  hard  run.  I  had  lots  of  ex- 
penses and  a  small  income.  You  don't 
know  what  that  means,  but  if  your 
father  is  a  poor  man,  I  am  sure  he 
would  understand.  My  wife  and  chil- 
dren had  to  be  supported'.  I  worked 
hard  and  we  got  along  fairly  well. 
Then  I  saw  a  chance  to  get  some 
money  in  what  I  thought  would  be  an 
easy  way. 

"The  cattle  market  was  good.  With 
the  purpose  in  mind  of  buying  a  big 
bunch  of  beef  stock  I  came  to  this  city, 
forged  a  telegram  which  stated  that  I 
had  $30,000  to  my  credit  in  a  certain 
big  city  bank.  With  this  telegram  in 
hand  I  tried  to  cash  a  false  check  at 
one  of  the  banks  here.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  steal  the  money.  I  thought  I 
could  buy  the  cattle,  sell  them  and  de- 
posit the  money  before  the  check 
would  return  with  statement  that  I 
did  not  have  any  money  in  the  bank. 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  was  detected. 
My  plans  did  not  work,  I  was  found 
out,  tried  and  imprisoned. 

"Do  your  little  boys  ever  come  to 
see  you?"  asked  Freddy. 

The  man  behind  the  bars  did  not  re- 
ply for  several  minutes.  Wiping 
away  the  tears  that  trickled  down  his 
cheeks  he  said :  "They  do  not  know ; 
neither  does  their  mother.  They  think 
Dad'y  is  working  in  a  big  city,  and  will 
come  home  soon.  If  any  man  is  pay- 
ing the  full  penalty  for  a  rash  act,  it  is 
I.  Every  morning  I  hear  the  birds 
sing  and  see  them  flit  about  among  the 
branches,  but  they  only  remind  me  of 
the  liberty  they  have  which  has  been 
taken  away  from  me.  This  morning 
I  saw  a  white  rabbit.  It  was  just  like 
the  one  you  have.  It  was  jumping 
about  on  the  lawn  over  by  that  big 
brick  house.  It  was  only  an  animal, 
but    it    could    go  where    it    pleased; 


while  I,  a  human  being  created  in  the 
image  of  God  must  sit  within  the  con- 
fines of  these  four  walls,  disgraced. 
Whatever  befalls  you,  my  boy,  be 
honest." 

Freddy  turned  away  from  the  fence 
in  silence.  He  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing but  his  tongue  seemed  to  lost  its 
power.  Serious  thoughts  were  pass- 
ing through  his  mind  but  he  could  not, 
much  as  he  desired  to  do  so,  say  a 
word.  Pushing  the  rabbit  back  under 
his  coat,  he  crept  back  along  the  fence 
in  the  direction  from  whence  he  came. 

The  prisoner  watched  the  boy  from 
cell  window.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
saw  a  white  rabbit  scamper  across  the 
green  lawn.  As  it  stopped  by  the  cor- 
ner of  the  big,  brick  house,  Sheriff 
Jackson  stepped  out  from  behind  a 
tree  close  by  the  prison  wall.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  bringing  dinner  to  the 
prisoners  when  he  heard  voices  and 
stopped  to  listen.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
overheard  the  conversation  between 
Freddy  and  one  of  his  prisoners.  He 
saw  the  boy  release  the  rabbit  and  he 
understood  what  had  taken  place. 

"That  was  great  of  you,  Willard," 
said  the  sheriff,  offering  his  hand  to 
the  prisoner.  "It's  a  real  pleasure  to 
shake  hands  with  a  man  who  can  do  a 
boy  a  good  turn  like  that." 

"I  saw  him  take  the  rabbit,  and  it 
made  me  think  of  my  little  boys.  I 
couldn't  stand  the  thought  of  seeing 
him  go  wrong." 

"Freddy  Alder  is  one  of  the  finest 
boys  in  our  community,"  replied  the 
sheriff.  "I  haven't  known  of  him  doing 
anything  Hke  this  before.  I  am  cer- 
tainly glad  you  helped  to  keep  him  go- 
ing straight." 

Freddy  walked  home  a  wiser  boy 
than  when  he  left.  He  felt  very  much 
as  a  person  does  who  has  been  rescued 
from  drowning.  He  firmly  resolved 
never  to  make  the  same  mistake  again 
that  he  had  made  that  day.  He  was 
met  at  the  door  by  his  father,  who, 
holding  out  a  dollar,   said: 

"Go  buy  you  a  rabbit,  Freddy." 
"But,"  exclaimed  the  repentant  boy, 
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"W.e  can't  afford  it.  I  can  easily  get 
along  without  one." 

"Never  mind  about  the  affording 
part.  I've  been  talking  it  over  with 
brother  Allred,  your  Sunday  School 
teacher,  and  I've  decided  that  money 
spent  for  a  pet  like  a  rabbit  is  not 
money  wasted." 

An  hour  later  Freddy  stopped  at 
Brother  Allred's  to  show  him  a  beau- 
tiful white  rabbit. 

Greedy  Blacky 

One  bright  spring  morning  mother 
hen  took  her  three  children.  Fluffy, 
Buffy  and  Blacky  for  a  walk  and 
to  hunt  something  to  eat. 

"Now,  chickens  mine,"  she  said, 
"You  must  each  be  generous  and 
when  either  of  you  find  something 
good  you  must  share  with  all  of  us." 

Almost  before  she  had  finished 
speaking  Fluffy  spied  a  nice  piece 
of  hard  bread  by  the  gate  post. 

"Come,  mother  hen,  and  break  it 
up  so  we  can  all  have  a  crumb,"  she 
called.  So  mother  hen  took  it  in 
her  hard  beak  and  broke  it  up  and 
each  chick  had  a  crumb. 

As  they  were  walking  by  a  little 
stream  of  water  Bluffy  peeked  under 
some  damp  leaves  and  pulled  out  a 
long  angleworm.  At  once  he  ran  with 
it  to  mother  hen,  who  held  it  in  her 
beak,  while  Fluffy  Buffy  and  Blacky 
each  took  a  big  bite  and  then  mother 
hen  swallowed  the  rest. 

After  going  a  little  farther  Blacky 
who  was  a  little  behind  the  others, 
found  Just  one  partly  ripe  strawberry 
on  a  little  vine  under,  a  bush. 

;'Oh,"  he  thought,  "I'll  just  eat 
this  all  myself  and  they  won't  know 
an>i:hing  about  it."  So  down  it  went 
into  his  little  craw  and  Fluffy,  Buffy 
or  mother  hen  never  even  had  a 
smell. 

Before  going  very  much  farther 
Blacky  began  to  feel  queer.  His  head 
hurt  and  he  started  to  cry.  He  sat 
down  under  a  tree  and  cried,  and 
mother  hen,   Fluffy  and  Buffy,  had 


a  hard  time  to  get  him  home.  They 
were  all  so  worried  and  Fluffy  said, 
"Oh,  I  wonder  if  it  was  the  bread 
crumb  that  made  him  sick,'  and  Buffy 
said,  "Oh,  I  wonder  if  it  was  the 
angleworm  that  made  him  sick,"  and 
mother  hen  said,  "No,  I'm  sure  they 
wouldn't  make  Blacky  sick." 

Then  Blacky  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  cried,  "No,  it  wasnt  the 
bread  crumb,  or  the  angleworm  that 
made  me  sick,  but  it  was  the  straw- 
berry I  found  and  ate  all  alone  and 
didn't  divide  with  the  rest  of  you," 
— Geneva  W.  Richardson. 

Daddy*s  Man 

I  want  to  be  like  daddy 
When  I  grow  to  be  a  man — 

So  big  and  strong  and  good  to  folks 
I  wonder  if  I  can? 

I'll  never  dare  to  soil  my  lips 

With  ugly  words  or  pout, 
For  mama  says  each  time  I  do 

She'll  have  to  wash  it  out. 

And  I  must  never  tell  a  lie 
Or  keep  my  playmate's  toys, 

Because  she  says  those  are  the  things 
That  make  bad  girls  and  boys. 

And  when  she  goes  to  wash  my  face 

She  says  I  mustn't  cry. 
Oh,  that's  the  very  hardest  part — 

I'd  almost  rather  die! 

And   I   just  wonder   sometimes,   too, 

If  daddy  didn't  care 
When    folks  just   scrubbed   his    face 

and  hands 
And  tried  to  pull  his  hair. 

And  then  she  says  when  I  grow  big 

I  mustn't  learn  to  smoke, 
Because    that    spoils    the    teeth  and 
lungs 

And  bothers  other  folks. 

So   every  day  I'm   going  to  try 

To  do  the  best  I  can. 
Because  that's  just  the  way  to  grow 
To  be  my  daddy's  man. 

Ida  R.  Alldredge^ 

Mesa,  Arizona. 
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Faith 

Viola  Clarke  was  the  only  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke.  They  were 
true  and  faithful  Latter-day  Saints. 
Mr.  Clarke  and  his  wife  joined  the 
Church  when  Viola  was  just  two 
months  old,  and  she  was  now  twelve 
years  old.  They  had  a  hard  struggle 
at  the  beginning,  and  had  many  trials 
to  go  through.  Their  friends  ignored 
them,  but  they  remained  firm  and  true 
to  the  Gospel,  which  they  knew  was 
true.  But  there  was  just  one  thing 
minus  now  to  complete  their  cup  of 
happiness.  That  was  their  dear  daugh- 
ter's health.  When  Viola  was  only 
six  months  old  she  had  a  fall  which 
injured  her  spine.  The  doctors  said 
she  would  never  be  well  again,  and 
the  people  who  knew  them  said  it 
was  through  joining  the  Mormon 
Church  that  God  was  displeased  with 
them.  But  Mr.  Clarke  and  his  wife 
never  listened  to  such  nonsense,  for 
they  knew  they  had  got  hold  of  the 
truth,  and  their  faith  was  strong, 
knowing  if  they  remained  faithful, 
and  true,  God  would,  in  His  own 
good  time,  give  their  daughter  her 
health  and  strength.  Viola  was  verj^ 
patient  in  her  suffering,  and  bore  it 
as  bravely  as  she  could.  Although  at 
times  the  pain  she  suffered  was  al- 
most too  terrible  to  bear,  in  spite  of 
it  all  she  remained  steadfast,  and  true. 
One  night  the  pain  was  worse  than  it 
had  been  before,  and  the  poor  girl 
cried  out  in  agony.  "Father,"  she 
said,  "Will  you  please  go  for  the  el- 
ders so  they  can  administer  to  me?  I 
feel  impressed  the  time  is  near  when 
I  will  get  my  health  and  strength." 
Her  father  glanced  at  the  clock.  It 
was  two  o'clock,  and  it  was  a  very 
wild  night.  The  wind  was  howling, 
and  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground. 
It  was  a  good  two  miles'  walk  to 
the  elders'  lodge,  but  the  love  for  his 
child  was  so  great  he  put  on  his  over- 
coat and  faced  the  storm  bravely  to 
do  her  request,  for  he  feared  she  was 
about  to  leave  them,  and  so  get  back 


her  strength.  But  Viola  didn't  die. 
When  her  father  returned  with  the  el- 
ders, the  latter  pronouned  a  beau- 
tiful blessing  upon  her,  after  which 
she  had  a  good  night's  sleep.  The 
next  day  she  awoke  strong  and 
healthy.  Her  parents  and  herself 
wept  for  joy,  and  thanked  their  Heav- 
enly Father  for  so  blessing  them. 
Viola  lived  a  good,  true  and  faithful 
life,  and  was  never  tired  of  bearing 
her  testimony.  For  was  it  not  indeed 
a  great  testimony? 


Now  some  people  say  such  things 
don't  happen  now,  that  God  doesn't 
work  such  miracles.  Why  not?  We 
have  been  taught  God  never  changes, 
and  miracles  were  wrought  in  the 
olden  days,  for  do  we  not  read  of 
Jesus  curing  a  man  of  leprosy,  and 
making  the  sick  well,  also  making  the 
blind  see,  and  lots  of  others?  There-  ' 
fore  if  such  were  done  in  olden  days, 
and  God  never  changes,  isn't  it  pos- 
sible now?  Why  yes!- — if  the  faith  is 
strong  enough,  and  the  comtmands 
of  God  obeyed.  If  we  do  our  best, 
and  fulfill  the  commands,  what  is  to 
hinder  us  from  enjoying  the  blessings. 
For  does  it  not  say  in  the  I7th  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew  in  the  20th  verse:  "If 
ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
remove  hence  to  yonder  place;  and 
it  shall  remove ;  and  nothing  shall 
be  impossible  unto  you."  So  you  see 
through  faith  and  obedience  nothing 
is  impossible.  As  you  read  in  the 
previous  story,  the  little  girl  through 
strong  faith  and  obedience,  was 
blessed  with  health  and  strength  after 
being  an  invalid  for  twelve  years. 
Some  people,  if  their  prayers  are  not 
answered  right  away  think  God  has 
not  heard,  but  not  so,  for  they  may 
be  asking  for  something  which  is 
not  good  for  them  at  the  time  they  ask. 
Just  put  your  faith  in  our  Heavenly 
Father,  be  patient,  and  trust  Him  in 
all  things. 

Laura  Edith  Owens, 

Liverpool,  England. 
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The  Child's  Best  Friend 

My  mama  teaches  me  to  pray 

Each  night  before  I  sleep, 
That  God  will  send  his  angels  down 

Their  watch  o'er  me  to  keep. 

And  then  I  rest  in  peace  all  night, 

Because  I  need  not  fear, 
With  such  a  friend  up  in  the  sky 

And  holy  angels  near. 

Then  in  the  morning  when  I  wake 

I  kneel  again  to  pray 
That  I  may  have  his  help  once  more 

Through  all  the  busy  day. 

That  He  will  guard  me  from  all  harm 
And  teach  me  what  is  right ; 

That  I  may  serve  Him  willingly 
With  all  my  mind  and  might. 

And  then  I'm  sure  He'll  be  my  friend 

As  I  much  older  grow. 
Because  I'll  need  Him  even  more 

When  I  am  big,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Ida  R.  Alldredge, 
Mesa,  Arizona. 


What  I  Know 

I  know  that  this  day  will  never 
come  again.  Therefore  I  will  make  it 
the  best  day  in  which  I  have  ever 
lived. 

I  know  that  happiness  is  a  thing 
within,  and  very  near  to  me.  I  know 
I  have  but  to  search  for  it,  and  that  as 
soon  as  I  begin  to  give  it  away,  it 
comes  back  doubled — and  more — to 
me. 

I  know  that  work  is  a  stimulus,  and 
that  it  keeps  the  world  alive  and  mov- 
ing, I  know  that  the  people  who 
work  with  love  in  their  hearts  and  in- 
terest in  itheir  brains  are  the  real  doers 
and  benefactors  of  mankind. 

I  know  that  life  is  exactly  what  I 
make  it.  I  know  that  other  people  and 
other  forces  can  influence  my  life  and 
work  only  as  I  allow  it.  I  know  that 
I  am  young  if  I  live  young ;  I  know 
that  I  am  happy  if  I  live  happiness ;  I 
know  that  I  am  worth  while  if  I  at- 
tempt and  accomplish  worth-while 
things. 

I  know  that  the  greatest  thing  I  can 
ever  do  is  to  do  my  best  at  all  times 
and  under  every  circumstance. — 
George  Matthew  Adams. 


Sunday  School,  Orland,  California,  Organized  in  1920 

Missionaries,  Elders  Alfred  Nielson  of  Murray,  Utah;  and  Wilford  Jenkins  of 
Freedom,  Wyoming.     Paul  W.  HoUingshead,   Secretary. 
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The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  stories  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photographs,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawings,  black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  in  black  and  whiite  and  on  plain  white  paper,  and  must  not  be   folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


A  Violet 

Down    in    the    meadow    one    bright 

summer  day, 
Where  the  meadow-lark  sings  his  good 

morning  lay — 
Down  in  the  moss  a  sweet  violet  grew, 
Fresh  in  the  morning  all  covered  with 

dew. 

I  stopped  to  admire  the  sweet  flower 

there. 
Its  fragrance  was  grand  as  I  bent  to 

it  near, 
As  sweet  and  as  pure  as  the  new  fallen 

snow, 
Its  petals  were  fresh  as  the  streamlets 

that  flow. 

I 
So  mild  and  so  tender  the  mere  little 

flower, 
Enjoying    the    shade    of    that    green 

shady  bower, 
If  the  richest  of  kings  could  be  happy 

as  this, 
The  world  would  o'errun  with  joy  and 

with  bliss. 

If  we  could  be  mild,  so  happy  and  gay, 
As  the  sweet  little  violet  that  bright 
sunny  day, 


We  would  never  get  tired  of  work  or 

of  play, 
But  would  go  through  this  life  in  the 

best  sort  of  way. 

So  let  us  be  pure  and  as  sweet  as  this 

flower. 
And  try  to  make  somebody  happy  each 

hour, 
And  keep  our  lives  pure  and  as  sweet 

and  as  clean, 
As  the  sweet  meadow  flower  by  the 

brooklet  I've  seen. 

Merlene  Snow, 
Age  12.  R.  R  D.  No.  4, 

Burley,  Idaho. 


Drawn  by  Marion  White, 
Age  13  Box  613, 

McGill,  Nev. 
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Photo  by  Oscar  Jones 
Age  8  Honeyville,  Utah 

Spring 

Shouldn't  the  Earth  be  happy  in  its 

robes  of  green? 
Mother  Nature's  thoughts  are  swift 

and  her  eyes  are  keen. 
She  has   taken  the   crown   from  old 

King  Winter's  head 
And  he  has  gone  a  grumbling  to  his 

northland  bed. 
She  has  made  the  blossoms  bloom  on 

every  apple  tree, 
She  has  made  the  flowers  grow  where- 

ever  we  may  be ; 
She  has  brought  her  Princess  Spring 

to  wed  the  brave  Prince  Day, 
And  to  rule  the  flowers  she  has  crown- 
ed the  lovely  Queen  of  May. 
Marguerite  Stockseth, 
Age  12.  1149  Lake  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Thrift 

Jimmie  Bennett  stood  in  front  of  the 
store.  In  his  hand  were  ten  bright 
pennies  that  he  had  been  saving  for 
two  weeks.  He  was  wondering  what 
kind  of  candy  he  was  going  to  buy. 


All  of  a  sudden  he  spied  some  little 
packages  of  seeds.  Pretty  soon  he  en- 
tered the  store  and  asked  how  much 
the  seeds  cost.  The  store  man  said 
that  they  cost  five  cents  a  package. 

Jimmie  thought  for  a  while  and  then 
deided  to  take  two  packages  of  radish 
seed.  When  he  reached  home  he  dug 
a  little  garden  and  planted  the  seed. 

In  one  month  Jimmie  ran  in  the 
house  to  his  mother  and  showed  her 
seventy-five  cents  he  had  earned  by 
selling  his  radishes. 

Florence  Lambert, 
Age  13.  253  Paxton  Ave., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Story  the  Wagon  Wheel  Told 

When  I  was  a  small  tree  I  was  very 
sickly.  I  was  the  best  kind  of  tree. 
My  friends  did  not  expect  me  to  live. 
Every  one  thought  I  was  dead  twice 
but  after  a  long  time  I  began  to  get 
better  and  in  a  short  time  I  was  as 
good  as  any  of  the  others. 

I  grew  big  and  was  soon  a  large 
tree. 

One  day  two  men  were  going  past 
and  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  "Here's 
a  good  tree,  let's  take  this  one." 

In  a  few  minutes  I  felt  something 
chopping  at  me. 

Pretty  soon  I  began  to  shake.  They 
kept  chopping  and  then  I  fell. 

I  was  never  hurt  so  bad  in  all  my 
life  as  I  was  then.  It  broke  many  of 
my  branches.  Then  the  branches  that 
were  not  already  off  they  cut  off. 
There  I  lay — just  a  log.  I  was  drag- 
ged to  the  saw-mill  and  put  on  a  car- 
riage. Then  I  started  going  back  and 
forth.  First  one  side  of  my  bark  was 
sawed  off  and  I  was  turned  and  the 
other  side  sawed  off. 

I  was  taken  to  another  place  and 
made  into  a  wagon  wheel  and  the  first 
thing  I  knew  I  was  whirling  around 
on  a  wagon. 

Given  Price, 
Age  12.  Bloomington,  Idaho. 
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Photo  by  Emma  Warren 
Age  12        Box  1456,      Bisbee,  Ariz, 

A  Good  Deed 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  whose 
name  was  Jack.  He  lived  with  his 
mother  in  a  little  house.  He  had  to 
work  very  hard  to  get  something  to 
eat.  From  morning  till  night  he  car- 
ried wood  for  his  neighbors.  One  day 
he  got  twenty-five  cents  and  started 
down  town  to  buy  some  candy.  On 
the  way  he  met  a  little  girl  whose  name 
was  Ruth.  She  was  even  poorer  than 
Jack,  so  he  took  her  by  his  hand  and 
took  her  to  town  and  bought  her  some 
candy,  and  then  walked  home  with  a 
happy  heart. 

Delight  Brandley, 
Age  8.  Stirling,  Alberta, 

__  Canada. 


Spring  Time 

The  Spring  time  is  coming  so  bright 

and  gay, 
And  the  pretty  white  snow  has  melted 

away, 
Birds  are  returning  from  the  South  so 

warm. 
The  cattle  are  lowing  out  in  the  barn, 
Bees  are  humming  so  merry  it  seems, 
The    beautiful    sun    in    the    sky    just 

Seams, 
Everything   makes    the   whole    world 

light, 
With    beautiful    things    that    are    so 

bright. 

Merna  Nordgran, 
Age  12.  Monroe,  Utah. 

On  the  Farm 

We're  home  for  the  summer,  hurrah! 
hurrah ! 
There's  no  place  can  rival  the  farm, 
School  days  are  pleasant  and  full  of 
good  times, 
But  the  ranch  is  the  place  full  of 
charm. 

Here's  Dewey,    my  pony,    so    nimble 
and  sleek. 
Just  prancing  to  run  a  good  race. 
And  oh!  what  a  joy  to  be  cantering 
along, 
With  ithe  scent-laden  breeze  on  my 
face. 

The  meadows  are  sweet  with  the  new- 
mown  hay. 
The  orchard  is  humming  with  bees, 
The  robins  are  singing  their  babies  to 
sleep. 
On  the  boughs  of  the  wide-spread- 
ing trees. 

The    cattle   are   grazing   in   pastures 
green. 
Or  drinking  at  cool  crystal  springs, 
Mother  Birdie  is  warning  her  brood  of 
young  chicks, 
"There's  a  monster  approaching  on 
wings." 
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The  fishes  are  skimming  o'er  riffles 
so  clear, 
The  happy  calves  scamper  for  fun; 
Yes,   this   is  the  place  where  we  all 
love  to  be, 
Where  Nature  and  Heaven  are  one. 

Editha  Rich, 
Age  13.  Pingree,  Idaho. 

My  Baby  Brother 

I  have  a  baby  brother, 

His  hair  is  curly  white; 
He  gets  up  very  early, 

And  goes  to  bed  at  night. 

He  likes  to  feed  the  rabbits. 

And  gets  them  by  the  tail. 
He  puts  them  on  the  table, 

And  in  the  water  pail. 

He  likes  to  ride  the  horses, 

He  wants  to  drive  the  car. 
And  if  he  cannot  do  it, 

There  certainly  is  war. 

Vern  Ellsworth, 
Age  11.  Thatcher,  Ariz. 

Box  129. 


My  Baby  Sister 

I  had  been  wanting  a  sister  you 
know, 

To  romp  with  me  daily  to  and  fro. 

One  day,  what  do  you  think  the  doc- 
tor brought? 

A  nice  baby  sister  for  me  to  rock. 

How  glad  I  was  at  the  very  thought. 

To  think  what  the  good  kind  doctor 
had  brought. 

One  day  Mother  left  me  and  baby 
alone, 

For  Mother  had  to  go  up  town  you 
know. 

Now  baby  sister  is  two  years  old. 

And  worth  more  than  the  biggest 
piece   of  gold. 

Thora  Bergeson, 
Age  10.  Lewiston,  Utah. 


My  Sweetheart 
Photo  by  Virgil  Swenson, 
Age  12  1348  Jepperson  Ave., 

Ogd'en,  Ut. 

Evening 

The  dark  purple  shadows  are  falling, 
The  sun  sinks  low  in  the  west; 

Soon  the  twilight  will  cover  the  low- 
lands. 
Then  is  when  nature  looks  best. 

The  wee  birds  are  silently  slumbering, 
They  have  all  gone  away  to  rest ; 

The  robin,  the  bluebird  and  oriole 
Are  peacefully  tucked  in  their  nests. 

All  night  long  shadows  gather, 

When  the  first  beam  of  morning  is 
seen ; 
They  run  and  scamper  to  hide  away 
From     old    Mr.     Sun's    scorching 
gleam. 

Emma  Christensen, 
Age  15.  Levan,  Utah. 
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It  was  a  queer  little  cabin,  all  covered 

with  snow, 
And    the    occupants    in   it   knew    not 

where  to  go, 
So  they  packed  their  belongings,  their 

food  and  their  clothes. 
And  started  out  walking,  to  where — 

no  one  knows. 

They  trudged  all  day,  through  the 
snow  and  the  sleet, 

Their  heads  were  uncovered,  and  like- 
wise their  feet ; 

Their  path  was  unbroken,  their  future 
was  sad — 

A  few  carts  and  wagons  were  all  that 
they  had. 

The  oxen  were  tired,  the  wagons  were 
weak. 

The  men  were  so  hungry,  that  scarce 
could  they  speak; 

But  still  they  toiled  on  as  fast  as  be- 
fore— 

Their  hand's  were  all  blistered,  and 
their  feet  were  sore. 

At  last  after  weary  and  dreary  long 

weeks. 
They  landed  in  Utah,  with  drawn  and 

pinched  cheeks. 
Friendly  Indians  drew  near  as  they  sat 

on  the  banks, 
Then   the   Pioneers   knelt  down   and 

gave  God  their  thanks. 

Ralph  Blanch, 
Age  14.  West  Weber,  Utah. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5. 

A  Summer  Storm 

One  hot  summer  day,  as  I  sat  read- 
in  a  book,  I  was  suddenly  disturbed 
by  a  crash  of  thunder.  I  closed  my 
book  and  looked  up  into  the  sky.  In 
the  west  was  a  black  cloud,  covering 
one  half  of  it.  I  and  my  baby  sister 
where  the  only  ones  at  home,  for 
mama  and  papa  had  gone  to  town.  I 
went  into  ithe  house,  and  finding  Ver- 
delle  alseep  decided  to  go  and  get  the 


little  chicks  in  before  the  sitorm  hit. 

The  mother  hen  had  taken  her  chicks 

across  the  irrigation  ditch  where  food 

was  more  abundant.     The  lightning 

and  thunder  came  oftener  now,  and  J 

knew  that  I  must  hurry  or  I "  would 

get  wet.    But  the  mother  hen  was  very 

stubborn,  and  did  not  want  to  go  into 

the  coop.     When  I  would  drive  the 

chicks  a  little  way  she  would  call  and 

coax  them.     Finally     I  succeeded   in 

getting  them  into  the  coop.  I  had  gone 

about  half  way  from  the  coop,  when  a 

streak  of  lightning  came,  and  almost 

before  it  had  disappeared^  a  crash  of 

thunder  came  that  nearly  deafened  me. 

I  was  much  frightened  and  ran  with  all 

my  might  toward  the  house.    Then  of 

a  sudden  the  rain  started  to  pour  and 

before  I  could  geit  in  the  house  I  was 

wet.    The  baby  being  awakened  by  the 

thunder,  was  crying,  for  she  too  was 

frightened.  I  had  just  taken  the  baby 

when  Mama  and  Papa  came.     I  was 

very  glad  I  did  not  have  to  stay  alone 

during  the  storm,  which  lasted  nearly 

half  the  night. 

Velda  Johnson, 
Age  13.        Barnwell,  Alta,  Canada. 


Playing  Freeze  Out, 

Photo  by  Given  Heaton, 

Age  12.  Richfield,  Utah. 
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My    Family 

Photo  by  Given  Heaton, 

Age  12.  Richfield,  Utah. 

Their  Lesson 

Though  Harry  and  John  tried  to 
hide  in  a  rock,  they  were  found  by 
Indians,  and  carried  far  into  the 
mountains,  where  they  were  kept  cap- 
tives. 

What  suspense  they  suffered,  not 
knowing  their  fate !  The  third  night, 
while  the  Indians  were  asleep,  they 
made  their  escape. 

And  down  the  canyon  path  they 
fled.  Coming  to  a  thick  wood  and  the 
night  being  very  dark,  they  lost  the 
path,  and  in  trying  to  find  their  way 
John  accidentally  fell  over  a  cliff. 

Realizing  what  had  happened 
Harry  fell  upon  his  knees'  and'  prayed 
to  God  that  He  would  forgive  them 
for  running  away  from  home  and  help 
him  to  find  his  brother. 

Harry  followed  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
which  led  into  a  ravine.  Following 
back  he  found  John  lying  as  though 
dead. 

Harry,  being  a  scout,  applied  his 
knowledge  of  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

When  John  regained  consciousness 
they  discovered  that  one  of  his  legs 
was  broken. 

With  Harry's  assistance  they  were 
able  to  reach  a  much  traveled  road, 


and  were  soon  picked  up  by  a  pass- 
ing automobile  and  returned  to  their 
distracted  parents.  Do  we  as  they 
learn  the  lesson? 

Cleopha  Richards, 
Age  11.  Malad,  Idaho. 

The  Meadow  Lark 

The  meadowlarks  are  nice  old  chaps, 
They  all  wear  little  yellow  caps ; 
They  build  their  nests  in  the  grass  so 

green, 
And  they  hide  their  eggs  where  they 

can't  be  seen. 

They  have  a  very  pretty  song, 
And  never  do  anything  that's  wrong; 
And  when  the  farmer  comes  to  mow 
They  flap  their  wings  and  away  they 

Vera  Carpenter, 
Age  13.  R.  1,  Box  60, 

Vernal,  Uintah  Co.,  Utah. 


The  Juvenile 

Each    month    there    comes    into    our 
home, 

A  lovely  little  book, 
And  through  its  precious  pages, 

I  love  to  sit  and  look. 

I  love  to  read  its  stories, 

And  the  poems  in  it,  too. 
And  of  the  puzzle  pictures, 

I  have  guessed  a  few. 

I  study  there  my  lessons, 
That  we  have  in  Sunday  School, 

And  learn  the  little  memory  gems. 
That  teach  the  golden  rule. 

I    like    the    good    clean,    wholesome 
jokes, 
That  make  you  laugh  and  smile. 
The  book  that  helps  me  learn  so  much, 
Is  called  the  Juvenile. 

Virginia  Duke, 
Age  12.  Heber  City,  Utah. 
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Grandpa's  Faith  Proven 

My  Grandpa,  A.  E.  Hinckley,  was 
one  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  who 
were  left  at  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  be- 
cause of  sickness. 

One  evening  as  his  messmate  stood 
in  the  tent  door,  one  of  his  comrades 
asked',  "How  is  your  messmate."  He 
answered,  "He  isn't  any  better.  We'll 
burn  a  brush  heap  over  him  before 
morning." 

"You  dry  that  up !"  called  Grandpa, 
"I  didn't  come  to  this  country  to  die 
and  I  ain't  agoin'  to  die  1  If  you  don't 
burn  a  brush  heap  over  anybody  be- 
fore you  do  me,  it'll  be  forty  years." 

And  it  was  over  forty  years  before 
Grandpa  died. 

Rebecca  Roskelley, 
Age  14.  Fairfield,  Idaho. 

The  Tom  Girl 

There  once  was  a  farmer's  girl, 
Whom  every  one  called  Tommy; 

Because  she  wore  blue  overalls 
And  a  big  straw  hat  so  bonnie. 

She  thought  she'd  get  a  job, 

A  tending  to  some  kids ; 
She  worked  there  three  long  days, 

Then  she  ran  away  and  hid. 

She  thought  she'd  get  another  job, 

A  riding  the  derrick  horse; 
She  made  such  a  good  little  derrick 
boy, 
She  has  a  steady  job,  of  course. 
By  Doris  White, 
Age  10.     R,  F.  D.  No.  1.  Box  23, 

American  Fork,  Utah. 

Puzzle  For  June 

ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS 

Solution: 

Picture  No.  1.  (carry  BOU)— CARI- 
BOU. (C  on  Dor)— CONDOR,  (cock 
A  2)— COCKATOO,   (rooster  crowing) 


— CROW,  (boy  repeating  what  the  cock 
is  saying)— MOCKING  BIRD.  1  ani- 
mal and  4  birds. 

Picture  No.  2.  (g  a's  1)— GAZELLE. 
SEAL  (on  letter),  (badge  R)— BADG- 
ER. RAIL,  Three  animals  and  one 
bird. 

Picture  No.  2.  (g  a's  1)— GAZELLE. 
can)— TOUCAN,  can  ARy)  CANARY. 
(E  land)— ELAND.  (D  on  key)  DON- 
KEY. (M  on  key)  MONKEY.  Three 
birds   and  three   animals. 

Picture  No.  4.  (pair  OT)— PARROT. 
TUMBLER,  FLYCATCHER.  (C  on  Y) 
—CONY.  ((Pen  Y)— PONY.  Three 
birds  and  two  animals. 


Winners 

This  puzzle  was  a  hard  one.  Only  a 
few  answers  were  received  and  not  one 
was  correct.  We  are  awardnig  prizes  to 
the  following  for  sending  the  nearest 
to  the  correct  solution: 
June  Lewis,  Overton,  Utah. 
Clara    Moore,    87    E.    2nd    So.,    Spanish 

Fork,  Utah; 
Vada  Wilding,  R.  F.  D.  2,  No.  20,  Rigby, 

Idaho. 


Honorable  Mention 

Blanche   Brimhall,    Mesa,    R.   D.    No.   2, 

Arizona. 
Velma  Brinkerhoff,  Glendale,  Utah. 
Mildred  Christensen,  Pleasant  Grove,  Ut. 
Edna  Davis,  Perry,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Utah. 
Mildred  Dudley,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Vivian    Fife,    Riverdale,    Utah. 
Erma  Fisher,  Park  City,  Utah. 
Kermit  Fullmer  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Julia  M.   Green,   McCammon,   Idaho. 
Nola   Hall,   Enterprise,   Utah. 
Sylva  Hall,  Enterprise  ,Utad. 
Ina   Heiner,   Morgan,   Utah. 
Helen  Holt,  Salt  Lake  City,  XJtah. 
Alta  Johnson,  Sutherland,   R.  D.   No.   1, 

Utah. 
Lucy    King,    Ogden,    Utah. 
Glen  Knudsen,  Brigham  City,  R.  D.  No. 

2,  Utah. 
Viola  Knudsen,  Brigham  City,  R.  D.  No. 

2,  Utah. 
Alice  Matson,  Provo  R.  D.  No.  2,  Utah. 
Geneve   Ellen   Poulsen,   Sah   Lake   City, 

Utah. 
Avon  Poulter,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Bessie  Rowe,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Ida  Teuscher,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Logan,  Utah. 
Alva  Wilson,  Castle  Gate,  Utah. 


MTSIt^^n^L^^Wfi"™^ 
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^  Prizes  of  books  will  be  given  to  the  bus  or  Thanksgiving.     Answers  must 

first  ten  of  those  under  17  who  cor-  be  in  by  October  1st.    Address  Puzzle 

rectly  solve  the  above  puzzle  and  send  Editor,  Juvenile  Instructor,  Room  202, 

us  the  best  article  of  not  to  exceed  two  L.  D.  S.  Church  Office  Building,  Salt 

hundred  words,  or  poem  not  to  exceed  Lake  City,  Utah. 
twenty  lines  on  the  subject  of  Colum- 


d.%c3\ 


Tipce35 


■IX- 


oipcPodyaT) 

URRY,  Scurry !  All  the  Palace 
le  were  going  to  see  the  big 
go  up  from  the  royal 
meaoowj.  **  ^  want  to  go!"  said 
the  Cj^  •  "  Oh,  no,  your  Royal 
Highness  dear,  you're  too^ittle !  '* 


But  up  on  the 


was  aground  turret  with  a  winding,^^    ,  and  on 
top  of  the  tunret  a  little  balcony^nd  from  the 
one'  could  see  over  all  thel 


md  up  into  the  sKy. 
So  when  the  Palace  people  were  gone;!  the  Princess 
saidAto  Ann   BrideeU   **  I   am  going    up    into    the 


to  see  the 


■^■* 


'  "  Do,  your  Rc^l  Highness 
dear,"  said  Ann  BMget.  \  And  the  (^^  ran  and 
cljnibed  the  winding  /^^r  and  slammed  the  turret 
[SV after  het  and  weni%ut  on^jtheF 
saw  the  ^^^ffe^^-  flying  and  thd 
the  sea  and,  by  and  by,  she  saw 


up  into  the  sky,  and  she  clapped  hei 
in  to  tell  Ann  Bridget.     But  dear,  d^r^  the  5[f — 
had  locked  itself  and  she  could  not  get  out!   When 
the  Palace  people  came  back,  they  saw  her  standing 
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on    \ 

the 

rope 


(and  they  brought  a  ladder,  but 
I — ^  was  luu  short,  andjtthen  they  brought  a 
.„^„^Sd  shot  it  up  with  a  ?^-4=^and  the  Princess 
tied  it^to  thenf^^rTt\  V*  ^^^  ^^^*  nobody  could 
climb  the^^ !  /  The  ^  tall  guards  were  too  heavy 
and  the  Maids  of  Honor  were-vafraid.  ** I  shall 
never  get  down !  *'  wailed  the  §5^^  .  But  hurry, 
scurry !  Somebody  was  coming  round  the  Palace 
wall.  Somebody  with  curly  hair  and  nimble  ^^^ 
and  a  littl^H^with  bright  4)  •  And  he  ran  and 
climbed  up  the  rope  as  light  as  a  ^^^  and 
jumped  oveir  the  railing  and  opened  the  tunret  ;j 


and  he  and  the  Princess -Ktook-^ hold  of  handstand 
ran  down  the  winding.^^  and  out  into  theQj- 
shine.  "  Oh,  you^  dear^Somebody  ! "  cried'yibe 
(^J  .  "  Thank  you  so  much  for  saving  me !  " 
**  Don't  mention  it,  your  Royal 
Highness ;  I^  love  climbing !  *' 
said  Somebody,  smiling  and 
bowing  very  low.  And  who 
was  it,  do  you  suppose,  but 
Prettiboy,  the  Royal  Page  ! 


THE  FuriiiY 


In  the   Old   Days. 

A  man,  tanked  to  the  ears,  came  home 
one  night  and  found  immense  trouble  in 
keeping  his  feet  under  him  and  his  wits 
together.  He  was  fumbling  at  the  door, 
when  the  window  opened  and  his  spouse 
thrust  her  head  out. 

"Shall  I  drop  you  down  the  key?"  she 
asked. 

"Nope,  I  got  (hie)  the  key.  Dropsh 
me  down   (hie)  the  k-keyhole."^Lyre. 

Gentle  Reminder 

"The  storm  burst  upon  us  so  sud- 
denly, we  had  no  warning  ,of  its  ap- 
proach," related  the  tornado  victim.  "In 
an  instant  the  house  was  demolished  and 
scattered  to  the  four  winds.  How  I 
escaped  being  torn  to  pieces,  I  do  not 
know — " 

"Great  scott!"  ejaculated  little  Mr. 
Meek.  "That  reminds  me.  I  almost 
forgot  to  do  an  errand  for  my  wife." — 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 

"Did  Y'  Cut  'Im  Down?" 

"Pat  HiOgan  that  used  t'  drive  a 
team  for  me  come  runnin'  out  of  th'  barn 
one  mornin'  yellin*  like  an  Indian. 
'Whaddy'  think!'  he  howls,  'McCarty's 
hung  hisself  f  a  harness  hook!'  'Shut  up,' 
sez  I,  'did  y'  cut  'im  down?'  'Oi  did  not,' 
sez  he,  'h.e  aan't  dead  yit!'" — Ex. 

What  Did  Jones  Say? 

Mr.  Tarzan  Jones  was  sitting  down  to 
his  breakfast  one  morning  when  he  w^as 
astounded  to  see  in  the  paper  an  an- 
nouncement of  his  own  death.  He  rang 
up  friend  Howard  Smith  at  once.  "Hal- 
loa, Smith!"  he  said.  "Have  you  seen  the 
announcement  of  my  death  in  the  pa- 
.  per?"  "Yes,"  replied  Smith.  "Where  arc 
you  speaking  from'" 

Or  Slow  Music! 

"Wattles  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  speed 
demon." 
"Say  it  with  flowers!" 


Doubtful  Efficiency 

"How_  do  you  like  your  car?"  asked 
Jack  Driver. 

"Great!'  replied  Rhode  Hogg'.  "It 
runs  so  smoothly  you  can't  feel  it.  Not 
a  bit  of  noise;  you  can't  hear  it.  Perr 
feet  ignition;  you  can't  smell  a  thing. 
And  speed — 'why,  it  whizzes!  You  can't 
see  it!" 

"Must  be  some  car,"  ventured  Jack 
Driver.  "Can't  feel  it,  can't  smell  it, 
can't  hear  it,  can't  see  it!  How  do  you 
know  it  is  there?" 

Self -Protection 

Willie  was  being  measured  for  his 
first  made-to-order  suit  of  clothes. 

"Do  you  want  the  shoulders  padded, 
my  little  man?"   inquired   the   tailor, 

"Naw,"  said  Willie,  significantly,  "pad 
the  pants." 

His  Name 

"We  want  an  alert  office  boy." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  applicant  for  a 
job. 

"Are  you  alert?" 

"No,  sir.  I'm  Aleck."— Birmnigham 
Age-Herald. 

Big  Game 

Jubb  was  all  out  of  breath  as  he  rushed 
into  a  general  store  and  said:  "A  nickel 
mousetrap,  quick,  I  want  to  catch  a 
train."— The   Drexerd. 

A  Chip  off  the  Old  Block. 

"Wot  you  doin',  chile?" 
"Nothin'  mammy." 

"My,  but  you  is  gettin'  like  yoh  father." 
— Boston   Transcript. 

Power  of  Example 

Caller:  "Why  did  you  ever  teach  your 
parrot  to  swear  so  terribly?" 

Hostess:  "We  didn't  do  it  intention- 
ally. It  just  happened  that  her  cage 
was  near  the  telephone."— Judge. 


Brigham  Young  University 

Trains  for  Leadership 
Through  Its 

College  of  Education 


Gity  and  Comity  Superintend-  Art  Supervisors 

Music  Supervisors 
High  School  Principals 

High  School  Teachers 

T»  I.T    c  1      TO  .  Vocational  Supervisors 

Jrublic  school  Supervisors 

Social  and  Recreational  Leaders 


Elementary  Grade  Teachers 


REGISTRATION  COMMENCES  SEPTEMBER  12 


For  a  copy  of  the  1921-22  catalog  describing  in  detail  the 
courses  offered  in  this  and  the  other  colleges 
of  the  University 

Address: 
PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE 

Brigham  Young  University 

PROVO,  UTAH 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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I  This  is  more  economical  than  you  can  | 

i  put  up  catsup  yourself.     And  PIERCE'S  I 

I  TOMATO    CATSUP   is   the   premier   of  | 

I  relishes.  | 

I  Made  from  sun-ripened  Utah  totmatoes,  | 

I  rare  spices  and  pure  vinegar — and  guar-  i 

I  anteed    pure    and    wholesom.e    by    rigid  | 

I  inspection.  | 

I        Ask  for  a  copy  of  Piercers  Recipe  Book.       i 

I  j>'anabortLy  Packed. -LverUsfciaSLyCacKetLo  = 

U1AH  CANNING  G 

I  the  Caddy  of 'Em  All . — .  C^eti  Since  vase  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiniiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiir 

REDUCED    PRICE    LIST 

1821,  FALIi  AND  WINTB3R  GARHSiNTS,  1021 

H32 — Light  weieht,  bleached  cotton $1.35 

H33 — Medium    weight,    unbleached    cotton..   1.70 

H34 — Medium   weight,  bleached    cotton 1.76 

H35 — ^Heavy   weight,   unbleached   cotton 1.96 

H36 — ^Heavy    weight,    bleached    cotton 2.00 

H37 — liisle,    light    wejght,    mercerized,    spe- 
cial   for    ladies 2.46 

H39^Hedlum   weight,  part   wool 4.0O 

H42 — Very    Heavy,    65%    wool 5,60 

1143 — All    Silk.    Jersey    Knit 9.00 

Postage  prepaid  in  U.  S.  A.;  15c  extra  for  each 
garment  mailed  to  Canada  or  Mexico. 

Garments  marked  for  25c  per  pair.  We  will 
make  garments  with  double  back  for  30c  extra. 
Sizes:  Breast,  32-44.  Length,  52-64.  Larger 
sizes  10%  extra. 

BILLINBS  MERCANTILE  ASSOCIATION 


415  North  10th  West 


Salt  I^ake  City,  Utah 


We  can  save  Your 
Public  Library  Some 
Money  and  Lots  of 
Inconvenience. 

_  Write  Us 

Deseret  Book  Company 

44  East  South  Temple  Street 


Grows  More 
Valuable 
Year  by  Year 

Your  family  silver  takes  on  an 
added  value  by  use  and  association, 
provided  you  have  bought  GOOD 
silver. 

The  right  kind  is  heavy  enough 
to  wear  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
and  costs  but  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  quality. 

We  can  help  you  in  your  selec- 
tion. Our  reasonable  prices  ease 
the  way. 

BOYD  PARK 

JEWELERS   ^ 


60 

YEARS 


BOYD  PARK  BLDG.    166  MAIN  STREET 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiri ti rimiiiiiitiiriMiiiiiJiiiiiuiiiijiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirEiiiiiiiiuintiiiiiiiiiH 

I  GET  ACQUAINTED  | 

1                        WITH  I 

I  NORD  'S  I 

I  EASY     CLOTHES-BUYING  | 

I  PLAN— ALL  THE  NEW  FALL  | 

I  CLOTHES     YOUR    FAMH^Y  | 

I  NEEDS      AND     ALL      THE  | 

I            CREDIT  YOU  WANT  i 


270-272  State  Street 
Opposite  Auerbach's 


-> 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


aMi'i.'-MBde  Combinitlcm 

fcuEI  with  rot  Tf  oko 
SkseBSS,  :tR.  40,  13 


Ho. 911 

Srady-Mftdfl  Fronch  Slip 

Bt&mped  od  Pinlc  Batist* 

Sizes  3e,  33,10,43 

£ric9  ta.lir 


Ko.  SIS 

B«Bd]r-H&dd  Comtilnation 

Stkuipvd  oa  Fancy  Tltsb.  Tollo 

SiCM  S6,  ta,  40,  i2 

FEice  S2,7S 


For  FREE  Illustrated 

catalogue    New    Pacific 

Package  Goods  for  fall 

and  winter  1921 


Ha. 8Zfi 
O.Iai'lu  CLiJd't  7llomp0T' 
f^c  Whl'.a  i'.ipliii 

S,  3,  ysirrv 


6/ip  <A/s  Goupon 

and  mail  to 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


WATERLOO  BOY 
TRACTOR 


ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  BURNING 


For  Immediate  Delivery 

Write  for  Detcriptive  Catalog 

Consolidated  Wagon  & 
Machine  Co. 

UTAH      IDAHO      WYOMING     NEVADA 


ON  GUARD 


The  UTAH  HOME  FIRE  stands  on  guard  over  the  insurance  interests  of  its 
customers. 

Are  you  fully  protected?     Have  you  enough  fire  insurance? 

See  our  agent  in  your  towru 

UTAH  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  General  Agenu  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


3iiiiiiiuiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiitniiiuiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiinnniiiMiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuntiiniiiiiiiiiii»iin 


Q^lirkrbl  QllYlflllAO  ^ote  Books,  Erasers,  Fountain  Pens,  Pencils,  Theme  Tablets, 
OCIIUUI  OUIJ^ilt^Oy  History  and  Penmanship  Paper,  Drawing  Sets,  Boards  and 
T-Squares,  Loose  leaf  Books  and  many  other  useful  items.  Don't  -yvait  until  the  last 
minute  to  buy  your  school  needs.  Come  in  early  and  get  what  you  know  you  are  in  need 
of  now,  other  items  can  be  secured  later.    Call  and  see  our  attractive  display  at 


62-66  W.  Second  South 


>^FRFlOVy       F=»F2e^S 


STATIONERS        PRINTERS        BINDERS 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Arrow 
Phone  W.-380 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAIV  jt  IN  THE  JUVRNILB  INSTRUCTOR 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Z.  C.  M.  I. 

Factory  Made  Shoes 


Onr  Axmy  line  of 

MEN'S  SHOES 

For   the    carpenter,   the   mechanic,   the   farmer,   or   the 
School  Boy — give  splendid  satisfaction. 


SCHOOL  SHOES 

For    the   Boy — a    semi-fine    shoe,    suitable   for 
the  semi-dress  occasion  or  for  school. 


ASK 
FOR 


~fop  those 

wonderful  centers 


Delicious    Hand-made    Chocolates 

In  a  dozen  distinctive  boxes. 

KEELEY  ICE  CREAM  CO. 


RETAIL 


55  South  Main,  260  South  State  160  South  Main 
P.  O.  Box  1713    Salt  Lake  City 


WHOLESALE 


=k. 


YOU 


NEED  LIFE  INSURENCE. 
WANT  THE  BEST  POLICY  ISSUED. 
DESIRE  THE  MOST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 
PREFER  THAT  YOUR  INSURANCE  MONEY 
REMAIN  AT  HOME. 


Now,  that  is  just  the  kind  of  Insurance  we  offer 
Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Co. 


THE  BIG  HOME  COMPANY 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President 


LOREN^ZO  N.  STOHL,  Manager 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  TMB  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


